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THIS BOOK 


The present adventure in Nature’s Wonderlands takes 
us into the fascinating world of Birds and the beauty and 
usefulness of their lives. 

In other words, leaving to the many excellent books al- 
ready in existence the matter of identification by size, 
color, markings, etc., it deals with what the men of science 
would call, I suppose, the “Biology” of Birds; and, per- 
haps, ‘‘ Psychology,” in reference to the pleasant anecdotes 
illustrating their “mental” traits; and ‘‘ Bird Economics” 
in reference to their very important contributions to the 
national defense and the common welfare. 


Cock RoBIN, FOR EXAMPLE 


For instance, take a Robin. It would be hard to find 
any one, I imagine, who doesn’t know a Robin; but how 
many know why the young Robins always wear Grand- 
father’s fancy vest for a while; or where Mother Robin is 
supposed to get the coloring for her eggs; or how and why 
her eggs, like those of all Birds, the world around, are 
marked “This Side Up with Care,” like some precious 
package that must be handled just so; or why the baby 
Robins have a funny little tooth, which they find very handy 
in getting themselves born into full Robinhood; or why the 
Robin I saw in the park failed to teach his son to eat 
popped pop-corn. 

Things like that. 


Although the feathered citizens of other lands are men- 
Mi 
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tioned occasionally, by way of comparison, this book takes 
its illustrations of Bird life and Bird nature mainly from 
American Birds, nearly all of which appear in the course 
of our rambles. 


SEASONABLE ARRANGEMENT 


Like its predecessors in the series, the story of our YEAR 
IN THE WONDERLAND OF Birps is divided into twelve 
chapters, corresponding to the twelve months, and each 
chapter is devoted to a seasonable subject — migration in 
September, mating in May — and is followed by a chat on 
the Birds to be observed during the month with which the 
chapter is connected. 


THe INDEX 


This grouping of facts and suggestions according to sea- 
son is supplemented by a thorough index. While the main 
treatment of the location and character of nests, for ex- 
ample, will be found in the November chapter when we 
are making a study of the empty nests and of nest archi- 
tecture, additional information will be found in the chapter 
for May, the typical month of courting and romance; and 
in the June chapter which tells how the little people “‘live 
happily ever after.” 

The index which, after the happy manner of indexes, 
brings all related things together, from the four corners of 
the book, will, it is hoped, be found as readable as the text 
and so of particular value in supplying enticing suggestions 
for the preparation of little talks by the pupils themselves, 
in connection with their Nature Study. 

Quite aside from its relation to this particular study and 
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this particular book, it is most gratifying to note the ex- 
tent to which pupils are being trained in the use of indexes, 
encyclopedias, and the like. It is in such condensed classi- 
fications of facts that the busy people beyond the home 
and the school find the magic keys to the great treasure- 
houses of knowledge and achievement. 


ALL EYEs OPEN! 


Not only is Nature the most delightful of all subjects of 
investigation to most readers but it affords the broadest 
cultural contacts and is unequalled in its training of the 
faculties of observation and reasoning. As in the preced- 
ing volumes, the endeavor here has been not only to give a 
comprehensive presentation of the leading facts connected 
with the subject in hand but constantly to pique scientific 
curiosity and to lead the reader’s mind through the proc- 
esses of reasoning and experiment by which men of science 
are accustomed to get at the facts. 

The need of mental training of this kind is often more 
apparent in older than in younger readers. As we get along 
in years we are apt to become rather stiff in our intellectual 
joints. From the outset, encouraged by the success of the 
“pebble parties’’ referred to in the preface of The Strange 
Adventures of a Pebble, it has been my ambition to produce 
books that parents and children could enjoy reading to- 
gether; and the result, as indicated by letters from friends 
the books have made, is most encouraging. 

To the extent to which this is being accomplished it is 
helping along with one of the best purposes of education, 
that of reuniting the intellectual life of the home and the 
school. 


vill THIS BOOK 


There is a world of Bird lore going to waste for want of 
careful and patient observation. As these very lines are 
being written I am in receipt of a letter from one of my 
good friends of the “‘Cranberry Marsh Club,” referred to 
in the “Hide and Seek”’ notes to Chapter VI, in which he 
reports the discovery, by members of the club, of evidence 
indicating that the common Spotted Sandpiper is one of 
those rare Birds which, like the Phalarope, takes upon 
himself all the cares of the household, his little spouse con- 
fining herself entirely to the necessary duty of laying the 
eggs! A discovery which, if confirmed by fuller investiga- 
tion, will be of the greatest interest to Bird students all 
over the world. HH 


Leoni, N. J., June 4, 1925. 
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CHAPTER I 
(SEPTEMBER) 


BOB BOBOLINK’S NEW FALL SUIT AND THE 
MYSTERY STORY BACK OF IT 


Well, how do you like my new suit?! 

It’s my travelling suit. Leaving with the rest of the folks 
— several millions of them — for our winter residences in 
the South. Before we go on this long vacation we always 
get new suits of clothes just as you other two-legged people 
do. 

Sorry your vacation is ending just at the time when ours 
is beginning. Wish you were going with us. As Olive 
Thorne Miller says in that charming book of hers, we’re 
your “Little Brothers of the Air.’’ Remember also that 
we’re your fellow citizens, each doing our bit for our com- 
mon country in the way of keeping certain undesirables 
out of the gardens, the orchards, the fields, and the big 


woods. 


1 Having begun life — my literary life—as a Pebble, changed in 
the next life to a Grain of Dust, and then into a very Busy Bee in the 
story of the Six-Legged Peoples, I thought it would be nice if, in this 
book, I tried being a bird for a while; our joyous friend of the summer 
fields, Bob Bobolink. 
I 
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Do you know what our Uncle Sam says about that? 
“Insects,” says he, ‘‘destroy $700,000,000 worth of the 
products of the soil every year because there are not enough 
birds to help get rid of them; but, if it were not for the 
birds, farming and gardening and fruit-raising would be im- 
possible, and all our forests would disappear.” 

Not such little bits, these bits of ours, are they? So you 
won’t forget us, will you? Especially when you see it’s going 
to take up 50,000 words and twelve chapters for us to say 
““Good-by !” 


I. How Brrps Get READY FOR THEIR LONG VACATIONS 


By the time we’ve raised all our youngsters we’re pretty 
tired and our clothes are shabby — what with getting meals, 
goodness knows how many times a day, and cleaning up 
after them and teaching them to fly and all. 

The birds, most of them, are just like you — they don’t 
dress or undress all at once. They put off one suit and put 
on another, as you do, in sections. To be sure, the Ducks 
and such like — that is to say, the swimming birds — take 
off and put on their clothes — you might almost call them 
bath-robes — very much as you take off and.put on your 
bath-robe; that is to say, all at once. 

The great majority of birds, however, conform to Bird land 
conventions in this matter of changing their clothes, and 
they go about it as follows: The old feathers begin to drop 
from the middle of the wing two at a time; that is to say, a 
feather on one wing and the corresponding feather on the 
other wing. Then two new feathers grow in the vacant 
places. When the two new feathers are about half grown 
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INTERESTING LITTLE BIRDS, AREN’T THEY ? 


These aren’t really birds in their new fall suits (as you might suspect from the 
title of this chapter), but some other small two-legged folks giving a play in the 
beautiful grounds of a bird sanctuary, in which the characters are birds. 


two more are dropped and replaced in the same way. Not 
only are the feathers thus removed and replaced in pairs, 
but at no period in the proceedings is there more than a 
pair of feathers wholly missing. By the time the second new 
pair are half grown the first new pair are fully grown, and so 
on — don’t you see? 
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GOOD SCOUTS? I SHOULD SAY 


They know the scout law very well, these birds: “Be 
Prepared!” Can you beat this two-feather method as a 
“Safety First” proposition? Under this system, the two 
wings, being always in exactly the same condition, the bird 
keeps its balance in flight. Notwithstanding the fact that 
these important repairs are being made, business goes on as 
usual. 


NOW, ABOUT THOSE DUCK SUITS AND OTHER MATTERS OF 
FASHION 


With the Ducks and other birds who spend so much time 
in the water the situation is different. They never go out 
to dine. They have all their meals right at home where 
there are plenty of good places among the tall water weeds 
where they can hide from uninvited guests who come to 
dine — on them! So they can afford to drop their old suits 
all at once and grow new ones. 

But, at the same time, they must be sure to keep a sharp 
eye out for Brer Fox and the Hawks — all that crowd. 

I must say, however, that all birds stay out of sight more 
or less during the moulting season. And they seem rather 
down in the mouth — low-spirited. You never hear them 
singing when they are changing their clothes, the way many 
human beings do — boys especially — singing and whistling 
as they pass from collar to tie or vest to coat. “Perhaps,” 
says President Pearson of the National Audubon Societies, 


“there is some irritation during the change which causes 
dejection.”’ 
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Like when baby is cutting teeth, maybe! 

In a few cases birds begin migrating before moulting, but 
usually the new suit is complete — coat, vest, trousers, 
everything — before they take the train. 

Many birds are very conservative when getting a new 
suit, choosing patterns exactly like the old; but others like 
a change — Bob Bobolink, for example. When he goes 
South in the fall he changes his smart spring suit of yellow 
and black for the Sparrow-like pattern that Mrs. Bobolink 
always wears. Then, in the spring, he changes back to the 
livelier style again. 


THE UNDERCLOTHING AND THE LUNCH-COUNTERS 


Some birds, in addition to the new travelling suit, wear a 
thick suit of underclothing, which enables them to make 
better time on the journey. This “underclothing” is the 
extra flesh they put on beneath the new feather suit. Having 
this stored-up food right with them, you see, they don’t 
have to stop so often at local lunch-counters along the line. 
And this is particularly handy on ocean lines where there 
are no local counters to stop at. Take the case of the Turn- 
stones that migrate from Alaska to the Hawaiian Islands; 
and the Golden Plovers that migrate from Labrador and 
Nova Scotia over the Atlantic to South America. These 
Canadian passengers could, of course, stop at the Bermudas, 
but unless the weather is very bad they don’t. 


THE SOOTY TERN’S SNACKS AT SEA 


But not all sea travellers depend so much on the extra 
flesh on their bones to carry them through. I know the 
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Sooty Tern, which flies all day at sea, will pause now and 
again to pick up food on the waters — little sea creatures 
brought to the surface by the rolling waves. 

An odd thing about the fattening-up idea is that at cer- 
tain seasons, when some birds are getting ready to nest at 
the same time that other birds are getting ready to migrate, 
the travellers fatten up while the stay-at-homes do not, al- 
though both eat exactly the same food. 

Here’s another interesting thing: The travellers on these 
great air lines seem to have heard what William Morris 
Hunt said in one of his lectures to art students: 

“You can’t work so well on a heavy dinner.” 

Too much food interferes with business, and the birds, in 
preparation for the trip to other regions far remote, are care- 
ful not to overload. Yet they’re wonderful mills for quick 
grinding, those little stomachs of theirs. Even caged birds 
complete the digestion of food in four hours. 

And, strangest of all, birds of prey sometimes fly in these 
great travelling companies close beside Doves and never 
molest them, so predominant is the migratory instinct at 
the time, the eagerness to “get there”’ without delay. 


THE FAMILY EXCURSION PARTIES 


There are such crowds going in these fall excursion trains 
that you can’t be too careful about keeping your own folks 
together. Some understand this very well, although, in the 
case of most birds family ties, after the youngsters are 
grown up, disappear and everybody looks out for himself. 

The Blackbirds stick together. As early as August you 
will see them in great crowds, not only whole families, but 
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whole neighborhoods, drifting about over the fields; in an 
aimless way, apparently, as if they were waiting for a train 
to start and were merely killing time. 

But not so. This is one of the regular Blackbird drills. 
They are practising in keeping in rank for the great excur- 
sion. Every evening for weeks they'll collect in chatty mul- 
titudes in the tree-tops. Talking things over, don’t you 
suppose? Well, anyhow, they talk; make so much noise 
at times, you can’t hear yourself think ! 

It’s the same way with the Swallows. They have their 
big farewell parties in the fall. Across the Hudson from New 
York City I have seen them come by the thousands to their 
roosts among the reeds and cattails. Human travellers, 
passing along on the trains, love to watch them from the car 
windows, wheeling about in graceful waltzes before retiring 
for the night. 


THE FAREWELL WALTZES OF THE SWIFTS 


But for big farewell waltzes the Chimney-Swifts — often 
called Chimney-Swallows because they’re so Swallow-like in 
_ form and flight — are the most remarkable. Before they go 
away in the fall, and when they get back in the spring, they 
gather in immense flocks; ‘“‘as if for an aerial festival or 
grand celebration,” says Burroughs. They must come from 
whole counties or half the State. In the case of the State 
gatherings, many of the guests-are obliged to be on the wing 
all day to get there on time. Yet they seem as tireless as the 
wind, and, after they arrive, go on circling and circling 
until nightfall, when they drop off to bed — by the route 


Santa Claus used to take in our childhood days — down 
the chimney ! 
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It’s one of the strangest sights you ever saw. What would 
you think of being poured into bed with a funnel? That 
pretty nearly describes the way the Swifts go to bed. They 
approach the chimney in a whirling mass, wide at the top 
and tapering toward the bottom like a funnel — or like a 


SWIFTS GOING TO BED 


feathered cyclone! After many feints of entering the front 
door of this queer bedroom — the opening at the top of the 
chimney — the funnel will suddenly grow denser above the 
chimney mouth and a stream of birds will pour down its 
throat, as if sucked in by some mysterious force from below. 

This pouring in only lasts a few seconds. Then the cir- 
cling cloud of beating wings rises, goes round and round 
again in its airy waltz, then another downpour, and so on 
until everybody is in bed and the inside of the chimney is 
literally paved with birds clinging to the cracks in the bricks 
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with their sharp little hooked feet, like pictures hung on a 
wall. They must be restless sleepers, for you can hear the 
sound of wings and voices all night. 


THE MYSTIC DANCE OF THE HAWKS 


Hawks, in migrating, don’t move in a solid mass as do the 
Crows, the Blackbirds, and most other flocking birds, but 
keep weaving about in circling flights, as if performing some 
mystic dance in celebration of the event. Their motions 
are as stately as those of the minuet. Just why they go 
through all this ceremony is not known. Doctor Chapman 
thinks these movements may be reminiscent of the court- 
ship days of spring when there is so much “cake-walking”’ 
and display of fine attitudes and fine clothes in the social 
world of Birdland. 


THE GREAT CROW DRILL IN THE FALL 


The Crows migrate and yet you see plenty of Crows in 
the fields and roundabout all winter. Why is this? Are 
- they in two places at the same time? In the olden days 
people would probably have believed this was the explana- 
tion; for Crows and their kin, the Ravens and the Rooks, 
have always been known as very wise old folks, and con- 
sidered capable of all sorts of black magic. It is known that 
some other birds have a way of “exchanging pulpits” in 
winter as ministers do in the summer. Individuals of a 
species will go away while other birds of the same species 
will come and take their places. In other cases the winter 
birds may be of a different species, but so much like the 
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species you saw in summer that you think they are the same 
birds. The Titmice, Nuthatches, Creepers, and some kinds 
of Sparrows visit back and forth in this way. So the real 
explanation of Jim Crow and his chums seeming to be in 
two places at the same time is probably that the Crows of 
your neighborhood go away to some other feeding-ground 
farther south or to the shores of lakes or the sea, where they 
can pick up fish and other things along the beaches, while 
other Crows move into their territory. But, anyhow, Crows 
do migrate in great flocks, and their preliminary drill, as you 
might expect from such strategists, is quite an elaborate 
affair. 


Il. Tur MystTerIes oF MIGRATION 


While the heaviest fall migration is in September, there is 
quite a respectable amount of this passenger-traffic which 
continues on into January. As I have already said, nearly 
every month in the year has its bird travellers and there are 
travellers passing both ways, north and south. Our dear 
little friend the Bluebird, who is one of the very first to an- 
nounce the official opening of spring —he gets here in 
March — usually lingers around until November, if the 
weather isn’t too bad. And long before his departure he goes 
about saying “Good-by!” in a sad, wailing note, as if he 
hated to leave the land of his happy wedded life. 

But why do they leave at all, the Bluebirds and the rest? 
“Because food is becoming scarce” is an obvious answer, 
and this, no doubt, is a controlling motive.! Yet this cannot 

1A member of the Chicago Board of Trade who, like so many other 
’ big business men of these days, finds mental rest and recreation in the 


study of birds and making friends of them, has proved that many which 
are in the habit of going South will stay North all winter if food is pro- 
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be the only motive, since birds leave the tropics in the 
spring although food is abundant. Bluebirds are so eager to 
rush North as nesting-time approaches that they frequently 
freeze during the bitter weather that so often comes in 
northern latitudes in March. Year after year, in the spring, 
birds arrive from thousands of miles away on nearly the 
same day. If you keep a Bird Diary you can look at the 
entries of the previous year and see when you may expect 
your summer guests. It will be like waiting at the docks for 
ships that bring beloved friends. 

You will find, however, that the earliest birds — the 
Bluebirds, for example, and the Robins — are less prompt 
than those of April and still less than those of May. As the 
season advances the weather becomes more settled and the 
birds are not delayed by high head winds and storms. 
Doctor Chapman says he has seen Wild Geese on the Gulf 
coast of Texas start north in large numbers and then come 
flying back ahead of a severe northeaster which arrived on 
the following day. 

Some birds, to save time in the spring, cut across lots, as 
it were; that is, they take a shorter route than the one they 
patronized in the fall. 


vided for them. He furnishes free meals for hundreds of them every 
winter on his estate at Kenilworth, a Chicago suburb on beautiful Lake 
Michigan. Among other provisions for their comfort he has little bird 
restaurants — feeding-boxes on the tops of poles — which always keep 
their backs to the wind, so shielding the little guests. These restaurants 
turn on pivots and have vanes attached to them, like the vanes on a 
weather-cock. These vanes catch the wind and so keep the open side 
of the box facing the other way. 

Simple, isn’t it? Mighty popular with the birds, too. You see the 
harder the wind blows the surer it is not to get a chance to blow on © 
them! And I can realize how grateful they must be to this kind Board 
of Trade man; for, if there’s anything I dislike, it’s a cold dining-room. 
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““STEPPING ON THE GAS” 


And they seem to get more and more excited as they draw 
near home. The Robin, in the first month of his northward 
journey, makes only 13 miles a day; for the next ro days he 
hits this rate up to 26; then it rises to 50 miles, then to 70 
miles per day. This looks as if he kept “stepping on the 
gas,” doesn’t it? But, as a matter of fact, he doesn’t fly 
any faster, so far as the rapidity of his wing strokes is con- 
cerned. What, then, is the explanation of this daily increase 
in the number of miles travelled? Simply that the stops 
at local lunch-counters for food and rest are made shorter 
and shorter as he approaches the old homestead. 

Evidently, then, the memory of the land of the mating 
and the happy nesting-time has a good deal to do with this 
mysterious migration business; and, even if he is a Robin 
that never kept house before, he knows about that romantic 
phase of Robinhood. 

But, as further evidence that the food problem is the 
chief element determining migration it is pointed out that 
birds which live on insects — the Swallows, for example — 
are the earliest to leave and the latest to return. You see the 
reason? The insects disappear early in the fall and are not 
to be had again until late in the following spring. Some seed- 
eaters, on the contrary, linger with us. 


AND HOW DID IT ALL START ? 


But, suppose the high cost of living, as winter approaches, 
is the main cause of migration, how are the birds to know 
that away off, hundreds and even thousands of miles away, 
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there is plenty of food to be had? And when the time comes 
for their return in the spring, how do they know that “the 
winter is over and gone’”’? And how did the birds ever get 
the migration idea into their heads in the first place? 

One of the theories about it again brings those mysterious 
strangers, ‘‘The Old Men of the Mountains,” into the great 
Nature Drama. Have you read about them, in The 
Strange Adventures of a Pebble, the giant glaciers of the 
Ice Age, and how they shifted the rivers around and set 
Niagara Falls up in business, and all the rest of it? 

What is known as the Glacial Theory of the origin of the 
migratory instinct is to the effect that North American 
birds, like the birds of the Tropics, were originally in the 
habit of staying at home all the year — for the Northern 
climate is supposed to have been much warmer in those days 
— but the glaciers got to driving them South every winter. 
Then, when the glacial ice melted away during the following 
spring, they came back. You see this glacial ice wasn’t here, 
because our climate was cold enough to make it ‘‘on the 
premises,” so to speak; it was pushed down by the great 
masses of ice farther north. So it would melt aay rapidly 
in the spring and early summer. 

Thus the birds acquired the habit of going and coming, 
and this habit, being followed by their children and then by 
their children’s children, became an instinct. 


BUT, WAIT! HOW ABOUT THE ARCTIC TERN? 


But, goodness sakes, you’ve no sooner said that, no 
sooner got your Glacial Theory settled on its legs, than up 
pops another scientific man, and says he: 
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“Come now, Mr. Glacial Theory Man, and tell us, if it 
was the glaciers that started all this, how about the Arctic 
Terns, the world’s champion migrators? Not only do these 
Terns get right up against the North Pole to do their nest- 
ing! and raise their babies in a nest scooped out of the snow, 
but just as soon as the young are able to travel, whaf® does 
the entire family do but jump clear from the Arctics to the 
Antarctics, at the other end of the world — 11,000 miles 
away.” 


THE POPULAR AIR LINES 


But the most popular routes with the bird travellers are 
well known. Coast-lines are great favorites and so are river- 
valleys. Longfellow, in the valley of the Charles, lived 
beneath one of these river routes and on still autumn nights 
he often listened to the voices of the migrating hosts “falling 
dreamily through the sky.” 

The birds of the beaches migrate in great numbers along 
the Atlantic coast. Some winter in the United States, others 
go on to the West Indies and farther south. The Golden 
Plover in autumn leaves Nova Scotia, and, striking boldly 
across the Atlantic, doesn’t sight land again until it reaches 
the West Indies or the coast of South America. On reaching 
South America, after this long flight across the sea, it goes 
on to Argentina and even to Patagonia. 

In the spring, however, it returns by an entirely different 
route, passing up through western South America, crossing 
the Gulf of Mexico, and then following the Mississippi 


1 The first Arctic Tern’s nest ever found was only 7% degrees from 
the North Pole. 
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Valley to its breeding-grounds on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. 
TWO THOUSAND MILES OUT OF THE WAY 


The bird travellers sometimes seem to have odd notions. 
Take"the Cliff-Swallows of Nova Scotia, for example. They 


be 


From a photograph by Doctor Frank Oneren 
WILD DUCKS AT GREAT SOUTH BAY, LONG ISLAND 


winter in South America and pass through Colombia on 
their return to the North. As Nova Scotia is directly north 
of Colombia, you would expect them to follow one of the 
most popular bird routes; namely, that across the Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, then up the Atlantic coast and 
through New England. But no! They go west through 
Panama, then northwest through Central America and 
Mexico, then up the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys and avoid 
the New England States entirely! They thus travel 2,000 
miles more than is necessary; yes, and, as you say, at the 
very time of year when they’re in such a dreadful hurry to 
get to housekeeping, and with their house to build and all! 
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VERTICAL MIGRATION 


Beside this cross-country migration there is what is called 
“vertical migration.” This takes place in some mountain 
countries. In California, for example, many birds winter 
in the warm lowlands and return in the spring to the 
mountain slopes and valleys. 


Ill. WHat Guiwes THROUGH BOUNDLESS SKIES THESE 
CERTAIN FLIGHTS? 


What guides the birds in their flights over these estab- 
lished routes, some of them for thousands of miles and, part 
of the time, completely out of sight of land? This is one of 
the great questions in connection with the mysteries of mi- 
gration which men have been puzzling their heads about for 
ages, but nobody has solved it yet — at least not to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 

The theory that birds are guided by landmarks appeals 
to many students, and in support of this theory the fact is 
cited that, during the migration season, so many birds fly 
to lighthouses; and the number of birds attracted by the 
light seems to be in proportion to the prevalence of fogs and 
the height of the lighthouse above the sea. From this it 
would appear that, not being able to make out the usual 
landmarks from a higher level, they fly lower. But this 
doesn’t explain why they should make for the lighthouses. 

This landmark theory assumes that when the weather is 
clear the birds are guided by sight along the coast and rivers 
and other plainly traceable features of the landscape; and 
that, in cases where they seem to be following landmarks 
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that we can’t identify, they are really following the beds of 
old rivers, or some other landmarks that used to be there.in 
the days of their ancestors. This theory may account for 
that eccentric habit of the Cliff-Swallows of Nova Scotia of 
going 2,000 miles out of their way in returning from South 
America in the spring; for the Cliff-Swallow was originally a 
bird of the West. In the East, even to-day, he is much less 
common than in the West, and so it is believed he went East 
in comparatively recent times — only a few million years 
ago! So, in coming back from South America the Cliff- 
Swallows of Nova Scotia seem to forget, for the time being, 
that their homes are on the Atlantic coast and fall back 
into the old habit of coming up the Mississippi Valley along 
with the Cliff-Swallows of the West. 

“Ves, but how does your landmark theory with its light- 
houses and its fogs account for the fact that sea-birds, which 
have been out getting fish for their young, fly back for miles 
through thick fogs to the lone, rocky islands where they 
have their nests?” 

These science people love to stump each other when they 
are working out these nature puzzles together. This not 
only makes the work much more interesting, but it helps to 
solve the puzzles. 

“Moreover,” says another ornithologist, “in August 
young birds of that year’s hatching often— and some 
species always — precede their parents to their winter 
homes in foreign lands. They, of course, could never have 
learned the route in any way we know anything about. 
They seem perfectly familiar with these landmarks, al- 
though they never saw them in their lives! 

“Where did they get their geography lessons and get 
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them down so pat? They’re 100 per cent perfect, these 
youngsters, nearly every one of them!” 


THE LITTLE TRAVELLERS AND THE CONTRARY WINDS 


Not but what some of them do seem to fail to make the 
grade. For example, in the spring, when the old birds usu- 
ally precede the young in making the return journey, migra- 
tory waifs — birds of species that only occasionally appear 
in given localities — are almost always young birds, and 
they are supposed to have taken the wrong direction. 


DID YOU HEAR THAT WAIL? 


Great goodness! Did you hear that noise just now — 
speaking of wails? That must have been a Loon flying over- 
head. Although the Loon has in his musical outfit the soft 
and rather pleasing cry referred to by Longfellow in his 
Birds of Passage, he also has this long-drawn, melancholy 
scream. To me it suggests the cry a wolf might make when 
suffering from a severe attack of the blues. It rises to such 
a pitch that it can be heard two or three miles. Then it 
slowly dies away. The Loon is a kind of Wandering Willie, 
both physically and mentally. You’ve heard the expression 
“fas crazy as a loon,” haven’t you? 

All birds that fly in flocks, either regularly or in migration 
time, are day travellers. See if you can’t guess why. This 
is one of those guesses where a little reasoning will help. 
Think, for instance, how much safer you feel sometimes 
when there are a lot of other fellows around than when you 


are by yourself. 
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Doctor Hornaday, Director of the New York Zoo, calls 
migration the great “unfathomable wonder of the bird 
world.” In view of the apparently hopeless mysteries in 
nature that have been solved from time to time, it is hardly 
to be said that the still unsolved puzzles of migration are 
unfathomable; and, meanwhile, merely to know of migra- 
tion as a fact lifts us into regions where our minds can have 
companionship with the poets and other seers; finding, 
with Jeremiah, the evidence of an overruling Providence 
in the truth that 


“The Stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed times; and the 
Turtle-Dove and the Crane and the Swallow observe the time of 
their coming.” 


And we can say with Bryant, in his Ode to a Waterfowl: 


“There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along the pathless coast, 
The desert and the illimitable air.” 


HIDE AND SEEK INDOORS AND OUT 


(IN THIS BOOK THE ‘‘ HIDE AND SEEK”’ DEPARTMENT WILL BE DEVOTED 
TO SEASONABLE TOPICS FOR MY READERS TO LOOK UP, BOTH IN 
BOOKS AND IN THE BOOK OF NATURE. FOR MUCH IN THIS AND 
IN PRECEDING VOLUMES IN THE SERIES I AM INDEBTED TO MY 
READERS, AND I SHALL BE GLAD TO HAVE YOU WRITE ME (CARE 
OF MY PUBLISHERS) WITH REGARD TO ANY INTERESTING FIELD 
OBSERVATIONS YOU MAY MAKE AS TO THE HABITS OF BIRDS) 


Watch the manceuvres of a flock of Crows at migration time, then 
read in St. Nicholas 17: 379 what a boy saw once upon a time, and 
tell me how your observations agree with his. His Crows seemed 
to be under the command of a regular black Napoleon, and to have 
captains and lieutenants and rear-guards and everything! 
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And if you or any of your friends have a pet Crow, tell me about 
him. I want to write The Life of Jim Crow, and anything you 
contribute will be duly acknowledged. 

earson’s Bird Study Book has an interesting anecdote of a 
Nuthatch that was blown on shipboard 300 miles from land; and 
how self-possessed it was! Almost the moment it lighted in the 
rigging it began looking for six-legged people, as if it were on a 
tree trunk in the woods! 

Just why migrating birds fly to lighthouses is, as we have seen, 
a matter of dispute, but there is one thing in connection with it 
which proves something very important, and that is how man is 
growing more and more to love our little brothers of the air and to 
think of new ways of protecting them. Read in Bird Lore (24: 316) 
about the “hangars” that are being erected at lighthouses for the 
accommodation of the feathered fliers. After resting, they resume 
their journey, these world travellers 


“That change their season in the night, 
And wail their way from cloud to cloud, 
Down the long wind.” 


With the approach of the migration season you'll notice flocks 
of Blackbirds, every member of which wears red epaulets on his 
shoulders, while elsewhere will be gathered flocks of these same 
birds some of which have red shoulders and some of which are in 
plain clothes. In the fall, when home cares are over, so far as the 
males are concerned, they gather in flocks by themselves; and, of 
course, keep on their military coats. Their better halves are no less 
progressive. They have their ‘“‘women’s clubs” and meet together, 
accompanied by the young sons and daughters. 

If you live in one of the more Northern States, a large number of 
birds will have departed for the South by September, and yet you'll 
find as many birds as ever in the woods and along the streams. Why 
is this? Because of the arrival of birds from the North. Among 
these are the Snipes, Plovers, and Sandpipers feeding along the 
banks, and the Wild Ducks and Geese that you can see cleaving 
their way to their feeding-grounds —if you are up with the sun; 
for the Ducks and Geese are early risers and have keen breakfast 
appetites. You will also see plenty of Rusty Blackbirds, and there 
will be White-Throated Sparrows, Parula Warblers, Titlarks, Brown 
Creepers, and Winter Wrens. These, with the native birds that still 
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remain, move about cautiously to escape the eyes of the Hawks 
overhead. At this season crowds of Hawks from the North are 
passing southward. 

During the first two weeks of September the Crested Kingbird, 
the Olive-Sided Flycatcher, the Purple Martin, and the Eaves- 
Swallow will say good-by to us. With them will go the Warbling 
and Yellow-Throated Vireos, the Blue-Winged, the Canadian, the 
Prairie, the Hooded, and Wilson’s Black-Capped Warblers, and 
the Veeries. Also the Black-Throated Blue, the Black-Throated 
Green, the Magnolia, the Blackpoll, the Blackburnian, and the 
Yellow Redpoll Warblers. 

My, what a lot of Warblers! One could spend years, I’ll be bound, 
studying only the Warblers and their habits; and so in the course 
of a lifetime, perhaps, become the world’s great Warblerologist ! 

In that case he would not fail to record in his note-books, among 

other things, the fact that the Nashville and Summer Warblers 
usually delay their departure until the last week of the month, and 
with their relations, the Parula Warblers, who arrive about the 
same time from the North, pass on to summer climes. 

Just think of making a lifetime study of such a thing as a lichen. 
As I said in The Adventures of a Grain of Dust, these humble 
little plants that many of us never looked at twice, on the stones of 
the field or the gray stumps and dead limbs in the wood, are so inter- 
esting, when you get to know them, that a whole science has grown 
up around them called “Lichenology.”’ And exciting! You ought to 
hear the hot discussions the lichenologists get into. 

By the third week of September the common Kingbird, the Sap- 
sucker, the Rose-Breasted Grosbeak, the Barn and Bank Swallows, 
the Gray-Cheeked and the Olive-Backed Thrushes are gone and, 
from the swamps, the Bitterns. The Water-Thrushes pass South all 
through the month and with them the Great Blue Herons, the 
Sora Rails and Coots, the Phalaropes, and the Tree-Swallows. 


CHAPTER II 
(OCTOBER) 


OUR SUMMER GUESTS AND THE AUTUMN 
FRUITS 


So our summer guests in feathers have gone — the great 
majority of them — but look what all they have left to help 
us remember them! Apples, oranges, plum butter, black- 
berry jam — all the delicious put-up-for-winter things in 
the pantry — and all the vegetables in the cellar and the 
wheat in the granary and the corn in the crib and buckwheat 
for the buckwheat cakes and the maple-syrup that goes 
with them! Our bird friends had a hand, and a very im- 
portant hand, in providing all these things. 

One of the tenderest and most beautiful expressions of 
our indebtedness to these little brothers and fellow workers 
that I have ever read was in a story which told about a 
doctor whose home grounds were the haunts of all the birds 
of the region and who also had the finest flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables in town; “because,” said he, ‘‘I have all my 
little feathered friends to help me.” ! 

One sunny Saturday afternoon in June, a tanned, dusty- 
legged boy came to the doctor’s side porch. In one hand he 
had a little dead bird, in the other a sling-shot. He was 
ashamed. He had not really intended to kill the bird, but 
the sight of it on the fence had tempted his marksmanship. 


1The How and Why Library. 
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“But, Doctor,’ he said, to excuse himself as much as 
possible, “‘he’d been eating your green peas. I saw him.” 

“Let us see,” said the doctor. With his lancet he opened 
the little crop ‘funder the rosy spot on the breast that would 
throb with song no more.” Yes, there were a few green 
peas, but the little vestibule to the stomach was fairly 
packed with potato-bugs. 

“For the good potatoes these pretty singers help us grow 
we could spare them a whole row of peas, don’t you think 
so?” 

“Yes, Doctor,” replied the boy, “and I'll never kill an- 
other little bird as long as I live.” 

And he never did. 

Although I have read this story of the little dead Grosbeak 
to my young friends, in various parts of the country, hun- 
dreds of times, I can never read that line without a catch 
in my throat: 

“The little breast that would throb with song no more!”’ 


I. How tHe Birps Herp Us Get Our LIVING 


There are plenty of grown people — or have been, for 
they are getting better educated now — who have shown 
just as little understanding of the beauty of bird life and our 
indebtedness to the birds as did the boy with the sling-shot. 

Do you know if it wasn’t for the birds there wouldn’t be 
any orchards or farms or maple-groves or other kinds of 
woods? Nota speck of fruit to eat, and no nice shady trees 
to sit under and eat it, if there was! So they say! 

And who are “they’’? Well, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for one. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE SPARROW 


One of the heartiest eaters among little birds is the 
English Sparrow, and I want to say a special word or two 
for him. Back as far as the days of Mother Goose, at least, 
he has been regarded as a little nuisance, a Bad citizen with 
a capital B; although I never did take any stock in the 
story about his killing Cock Robin with any bow and 
arrow ! 

But now, in these modern days, when the friends of birds 
are seeing to it that the birds, no matter how bad their 
’ reputations, get a fair trial, ““have their day in court,” as 
one of my lawyer bird friends put it, the usefulness of the 
English Sparrow as a defender of the commonwealth is being 
strongly urged. “No bird,” says Archibald Weeks, ‘“‘equals 
the English Sparrow for destroying some of our most harm- 
ful insects; the cutworm, for example. He can even rout 
the cutworm from its concealment in the grass, which no 
other bird seems able to do.” 

Moreover, the claim that he drives away other birds is 
largely unfounded. He is a bird of the cities where there are 
few other birds, and as a citizen of New York City he has 
amply proved his civic patriotism. The canker-worms 
which formerly destroyed the leaves of the shade-trees are 
now so scarce that it is hard to get a specimen for your 
cabinet. 


DO BIRDS HELP KEEP DOWN THE WEEDS? 


The English Sparrow and other members of the Sparrow 
family are great eaters of weed seeds, and this was formerly 
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' considered so important that it was estimated by the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington that the Sparrows 
alone put $90,000,000 a year into the farmer’s pocket. The 
value of the seed-eating habits of birds is now disputed. 


From Baskett’s ‘The Story of the Birds.’ courtesy of 
D. Appleton & Company 


“BE FAIR TO JIM,” SAYS UNCLE SAM 


Jim Crow’s character isn’t all that it should be (whos: is ?), but, says Uncle Sam, 
“it is doubtful if any other bird is of greater economic importance to the farmer.” 


Owing to the enormous production of seeds by weeds there 
are always far more than enough to reproduce the weeds of 
a given area, in spite of all that the birds can eat. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT JIM 


But now listen to what Uncle Sam says about that 
shrewd old citizen, Jim Crow. Jim’s character has been 
painted in colors as black as his coat, and there is no doubt 
his record isn’t all that it should be. But this is what they 
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say about him, the wise men at Washington whom Uncle 
Sam employs to look into such things and find out the real 
truth for our benefit: 

“Tt is doubtful if any other bird is of greater economic 
importance to the farmer than the common Crow.” 

He’s a hearty eater, Jim is, and has a prodigious bill of 
fare — over 650 items; from salad — the tender shoots of 
spring grain — to carrion and weed seeds and grasshoppers. 
About 20 per cent of his menu, however, is made up of in- 
sects, including the most destructive. 

His depredations on corn and other grain at sprouting- 
time are met by various devices. One of these is to first 
soak the seed in coal-tar water. This works very well unless 
there should come a spell of dry weather, in which case the 
growth of the grain is retarded. In the leading corn-raising 
States the farmers meet the difficulty by planting on so 
large a scale that they can spare an occasional snack for Jim. 

“One for the Blackbird, 
One for the Crow, 


One for the Cutworm 
And four to grow.” 


Many farmers scatter over the fields at sprouting-time 
seed softened in water and ask Jim to help himself. Just as 
tender as the grain in the ground, you see, and saves Jim the 
trouble of digging. A comparatively small donation of this 
kind for a week or ten days at sprouting-time proves an ex- 
cellent investment. . 


THE EMERGENCY AIR FLEET TO THE RESCUE! 


~ The power of flight of birds is important in connection 
with their value in the destruction of insects. On very short 
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notice, in case of a plague of grasshoppers, for example, 
birds come by hundreds from all directions and they stay 
until no grasshoppers are left. 

Less than 5 per cent of the Robin’s food is grown by man. 
Often nearly half of its food is insects. 

The Baltimore Oriole is very fond of caterpillars, particu- 
larly of those hairy things called “tent worms.” He punc- 
tures their big tent with his bill, waits for the caterpillars to 
come out, seizes them, and, after getting the juice out of 
them, drops their hairy skins. But the Yellow-Billed 
Cuckoo eats them — skin, hair, and all! The result is that 
his stomach gets a hairy lining. It is kis stomach, of course, 
and if he wants to treat it in that way, I don’t see why we 
should worry about it — particularly as he suffers no in- 
convenience, apparently. Another thing about our yellow- 
billed friend is that he makes it a business to kill a great 
many more of these caterpillars than he can eat — beats all 
records as a caterpillar policeman in the orchard. 

In the destruction of canker-worms and their eggs the 
prize goes to our chum, the most friendly and ingratiating 
of all birds, little Chick Chickadee, who had so many strange 
adventures to relate, if you remember, at the Halloween 
Party in the story of The Clever Little People with Six Legs. 
How many eggs — eggs alone —do you suppose Chick 
eats in a day in canker-worm season? Between 5,000 
and 6,000! 

Another great friend of all boys who like apples and pears 
and plums and other orchard fruits is the Kingbird. He 
eats great quantities of fruit beetles, and he also harvests 
grain-destroying insects. His bill is flat and broad, and has 
a kind of padlock at the end that always reminds me of the 
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clasp on the old family album. With this lock and the stiff 
bristling hairs at the base of his bill, all the food he gathers 
for himself and the babies is locked in as safe as can be. The 
bristles serve as bars at the pantry windows so that his 
fresh chops and steaks can’t fly away. About go per cent 
of his food is insects, and it’s the same with his wife, Mrs. 
King, of course. Some people say the Kingbirds eat bees, 
too. But do you know what the truth is about that? They 
do eat a bee occasionally, but bees are a very small part of 
their diet. The Department of Agriculture people have 
looked into that. 

If you have ever ploughed the fields in the spring you 
know what good company those Crow Blackbirds are. 
They follow the plough and just cram themselves with 
grubs. Their cousins, the Red-Winged Blackbirds, are also 
a great help in getting rid of undesirable citizens of the 
insect world. 


UNCLE SAM ALSO DEFENDS THE RED-TAILED HAWK 


The Red-Tailed Hawk is another bird that needs some- 
body to defend him in the court of public opinion. You can 
_ see what his reputation is from the fact that he is known as 
the ‘‘Chicken-Hawk.” As a matter of fact he lives mostly 
on insects, snakes, and various rodents that are harmful to 
the farmer’s interests — mice and gophers, for example. 
Uncle Sam’s advice therefore is: 

“Ton’t shoot the Red-Tailed Hawk unless he shows that 
he is a chicken-thief; that is, unless you catch him in the act 
or unless he shows that he has chicken on his mind by 
hovering over the poultry-yard.” 
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HOW OWLS BEAT THE CATS 


Owls are like the Red-Tailed Hawks, great mousers, only 
more so. They’re better cats than the old cat herself. I’m 
not saying anything against Tabby as a mouser, mind you, 
but a Barn-Owl will catch more mice in a night than a dozen 
cats. All birds have fine appetites, but Barn-Owls have a 
digestion that would make a human trencherman turn green 
with envy. They’re always hungry — meal-time or no meal- 
time! There are usually three to seven in a nest. Just to see 
how far he would go in the matter of eating, a man one time 
kept feeding mice to a half-grown Barn-Owl until he had 
swallowed eight and all but the tail of a ninth, which for 
some time hung out of his mouth. Every seat taken and not 
even standing-room! But presently the tail disappeared. 

And — would you believe it? — in three hours that little 
chap was ready for another meal and swallowed four more! 


ABOUT A HAWK THAT ISN’T A HAWK 


A “Hawk” who isn’t a Hawk at all is the bird called the 
Night-Hawk. He doesn’t belong to the Hawk family, but to 
the Goatsucker folks, the group to which the Whippoorwill 
belongs. He got his name of Hawk, I suppose, because he 
has a Hawkish-looking head and bill, but, anyhow, the way 
he can mow his way through a crowd of flying insects is 
marvellous. Over that gigantic and wide-open mouth of his 
might be written ‘‘Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.” 
He’s perfectly safe in leaving this front door wide open, for 
he has an automatic lock that shuts his prisoners in; namely, 
the blast of wind that comes into this big front door as he 
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flies. The incoming wind, as he rushes through a swarm 
with his mouth open, not only sweeps:the insects in but 
holds them there. And along the base of his bill he has the 


’ we, < 
From a photograph by A. A. Allen 
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same sort of bars that the Kingbird has over his pantry 
windows — long stiff bristles. 


BIRD PROTECTORS OF THE FOREST-TREES 


As to how much birds protect forest-trees, do you know 
that a single Downy Woodpecker may, in the course of his 
days, save the life of what would amount to a whole grove, 
if the trees that he has doctored were all put together? 
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One wood-borer and its progeny will often kill a tree, and 
one borer is only one mouthful for little Mr. Downy! 

Of all the Woodpeckers, rarely any but the Sapsucker 
does any damage to a healthy tree. It is when a tree is 
infested with wood-borers that the other members of the 
Woodpecker family come along. These wood-borers and the 
‘timber ants begin work in a small spot of decay, and, if left 
alone, honeycomb a tree. 

And, in the matter of practicai forestry, even that noisy 
and unprincipled rascal, the Blue Jay, has marks to his 
credit. The Jay, like the squirrel, as shown in the illus- 
trations in The Adventures of a Grain of Dust, actually 
plants new trees. He buries seeds and then, like Friend 
Squirrel, forgets where he put them — or, for one reason 
or another, fails to come back after them. 


Il. TABLE MANNERS IN BIRDLAND 


Of course the practical thing about the eating habits of 
birds is what they like to eat and its relation to what we like 
to eat and the trees we like to sit under for shade and all 
that, but what I may call the table manners of our little 
friends are even more interesting from the standpoint of the 
nature student. For instance, as we have already seen, 
while the great majority of birds dine in the daytime, there 
are a number with whom it has been the family tradition 
for generations back to dine in the evening. Some always 
insist on climbing the stairs to their meals, while others are 
punctilious about the rule in their families that one should 
always climb down-stairs in going to one’s meals. Some, 
such as the Baltimore Oriole, prefer their hairy caterpillars 
dressed, while others eat them bair and all. 
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Certain birds live largely on canned goods and have 
regular tools for use in this connection that in course of time 
get hacked up, so that they look like a cook’s oyster-knife at 
a Coney Island restaurant. The bird known as the Oyster- 
Catcher uses his bill for a can-opener — that is to say, he 
opens the oyster’s shell with it and it gets badly nicked up 
in the course of time. 

The Flamingoes strain all their food through a sieve be- 
fore dining, while the Humming-Birds take liquid sweets, 
which are always included in their bills of fare, through a 
tube, just as many people drink things at soda-fountains; 
others eat everything with a spoon, while still others recall 
the limerick which states that 


“There was a young lady of Cork 

Whose papa made his fortune in pork. 

He had, for his daughter, a tutor who taught her 
To balance green peas on a fork.” 


All birds use egg-openers when they are young, not,.as 
one would naturally suppose, in eating eggs, but in getting 
themselves hatched, as we shall see when we come to dealing 
with the domestic life of birds in the June Chapter. 


HOW AND WHY THE WOODPECKER PECKS 


The bird family in which the fork etiquette is practised, 
as you have already guessed, is that of the Woodpecker. 
He has a tongue with a barb on the end of it and barbs 
along the sides, like the teeth of a saw. This we may say is 
his fork. The Woodpecker detects one of those terrible 
little wood-borers as one determines the ripeness of a water- 
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melon, by the sound of the tap. The bird’s terrific “rat-a- 
tat-tat”’ has the effect of startling the borer and making him 
curl up and drop from the fresher part of the little cavity, in 
which he is at work, into the older part that he has left be- 
hind in the course of his boring. Although unwillingly, of 
course, he thus comes into the front room to receive his 
boisterous visitor. 

Then, the sound having indicated to Mr. Woodpecker 
that the party that he is calling on is at home, he proceeds 
to go in and meet him. He takes a firm hold on the tree 
with his fore and aft claws, props himself against the bark 
with his stiff tail, bends his head at right angles to his body, 
lifts himself up, and then comes down with a blow that has 
the whole force of the body behind it. His skull is unusually 
stout — otherwise he would undoubtedly be in for a severe 
case of concussion of the brain! 


THE EVENING-DINNER FASHION IN BIRDLAND 


Some birds, the Night-Hawks and others, keep fashion- 
able hours in the matter of eating, having their dinners in 
the evening, or just before going to bed in the morning. 
This latter practice is like that of the wild youth who, as 
Mr. Ade tells us in one of his fables, ‘“‘was seldom in his 
pajamas before 4 A.M.” It is hardly necessary to add that 
this young man came to a bad end. 


WHY NIGHT-BIRDS ARE SO NOISY 


Another curious analogy between bird night-birds and — 
human “night-birds” is that they are noisy. In the case of 
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the birds there is a good excuse. Not being able to find their 
comrades and mates so easily at night, they must reach 
them by calling loud and long. Sometimes they call just to 
entertain themselves and their mates, as birds do in the 
daytime. A Whippoorwill will cry several hundred times 
in succession with never a pause for periods, paragraphs, 
commas, or anything. 

Do you wonder that the science people have nicknamed 
this Never-Weary-Willie-of-the-Night, ““Antrostomus vo- 
ciferus”; -or, in plain English, ‘“‘Loud-Shouting Cavern 
Mouth”? Practically the only time he pauses, in one of his 
endless-chain calls, is when he dives for an insect. 


HOW THE WARBLERS USE THE STAIRS 


The bird people I spoke of who always insist on climbing 
up or down stairs to their meals are the Warblers. The 
Black-Throated Blue Warbler always climbs up, hopping 
from one branch to another, but stopping on each branch 
and carefully examining it, usually clear out to the tip, be- 
fore hopping up to the next. 

Yet you will see another species of Warbler hunt its 
meals — the larve of insects —by hopping down from 
branch to branch until it reaches the ground. Then it flies 
up another tree, and, step by step, hops down to the ground 
again ! 

They’re an original lot in their table manners, these 
Warblers. Take the Kentucky Warbler, for example. You 
might suppose he was combining setting-up exercises with 
eating. His practice is to jump from the ground and capture 

worms or full-grown insects which he spots on the under 
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side of leaves — where the insect, I’ll warrant you, thinks 
it is safely hidden! This sweet little Kentuckian belongs to 
the ground group of the Warbler family. These folks spend 
nearly all their time bustling about like busy housewives 
doing up the morning work; overturning leaves, peeping 


SHOWING HOW THE BROWN CREEPER CLIMBS UP AND THE NUT- 
HATCH DOWN TO ITS MEALS 


under sticks and into crevices, and, every now and then, 
looking up and jumping at the under side of a leaf. They'll 
jump eight or ten inches in this way. How much, if any, 
they help themselves with their wings in these high-jumping 
acts, I am not sure. I wish you’d watch and see. Will 
you? 

Like certain of the Warblers, the Creepers insist on 
climbing the stairs, only the stairs they climb are winding 
stairs; that is to say, they start on a tree at the bottom and 
hunt their way along, corkscrew fashion, until they are near 
the top, when they shoot obliquely down to the bottom of 
the next tree and begin again. They have a curved bill that 
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is the handiest thing you ever saw for reaching around 
under bark when you’re hunting for eggs. Like the Wood- 
pecker, little Mr. Creeper has a sharply pointed tail with 
which he braces himself against the tree when at work. 


THE BLUEBIRD AND THE DRUMSTICKS 


The Bluebird’s way of eating a grasshopper is interesting. 
Having captured the hopper in flight, as he usually does — 
or after following him to the ground, as he will if necessary — 
he takes him to the nearest convenient perch and proceeds 
to prepare him for luncheon by shaking off his legs. Then 
the Little Gentleman in Blue (or his lady) eats the body, 
and afterward gathers up and eats the ‘“‘drumsticks.” 


BIRDS THAT EAT IN THE “DINING-CAR” 


Don’t you like to eat your meals in the dining-car, with 
the beautiful pictures of sky and clouds and cows and 
woods and pasture-land passing by you all the time? Well, 
it must be something like this, only with a lot of extra thrill 
to it, to dine with the Swifts or Mr. and Mrs. Kite, or the 
Swallows. The same would be true, of course, of the Night- 
jars and the Whippoorwills because these birds also dine on 
the wing. 

One of the most curious items on the airy bills of fare 
among the birds is — what do you think? — snakes! The 
Swallow-Tailed Kite is very fond of snakes. He swoops, 
carries one up into the air in his talons, and, as he flies, 
reaches down and tears off steaks — or chops, or whatever 
—and eats them, as the train —of which he is the passenger 
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engineer and dining-car conductor — rushes along. These 
Kites have also been seen to dart down and pick small 
wasp nests from trees and eat the wasps while flying. 
Rather peppery diet, I should say! Possibly a kind of 
Tabasco sauce to go with the snake meat, previously dis- 
posed of. 

For purposes of observation I will give you a list of insect- 
eating birds which feed in flight. They are the Kingbirds, 
Phcebes, Pewees, Martins, Swifts, Swallows, several of the 
Warblers, Night-Hawks, Whippoorwills, Gnat-Catchers, 
and Humming-Birds. 

And now Ill ask one of our bird friends — I mean a friend 
of birds — to step to the platform and give us an appropriate 
tail-piece for this chapter. You all know Dan Beard. This 
is what he says about “The Golden Rule and the Brownies 
of the Woods”’: 

‘We are the Brownies, 
That eat the insects, 
That destroy the forests, 
That preserve the waters, 
That feed the streams, 
That fill the reservoirs, 
That irrigate the lands, 
That produce the crops, 
That supply the markets, 
That provide the foods, 
That nourish the people. 

Protect us so that we can protect you.” 


HIDE AND SEEK INDOORS AND OUT 


The September Chapter of The Adventures of a Grain of Dust 
tells of birds that aid in the work of the orchard, garden, and farm 
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by helping prepare the very soil itself. Can you think of any birds 
that do this? ‘Farmers Who Wear Feathers” I call them in this 
story of the soil. 

In connection with the service of the birds in eating insects it is 
interesting to know about the various tricks and disguises of the 
insects to avoid being eaten. The October Chapter of The Clever 
Little People with Six Legs tells about that sort of thing. What 
do you think of a caterpillar putting on a false face that scares 
Robins away? Fact! 

You'll find answers to the seven following questions in the next 
chapter of this book. Meanwhile try to think of the answers and see 
if you’re as clever as the birds referred to: 

What is there about the form of the nests of the Baltimore Orioles 
that enables them to raise their babies safely away out on the ends 
of branches that thrash about so in high winds? The Robins, for 
example, wouldn’t dare do this or their babies would all spill out. 
And what other advantage is it to Lady Baltimore to build in this 
way? 

From the fact that Martins, Bluebirds, and Wrens build in shel- 
tered homes provided by man, where would you infer that they 
built before Brother Man came along? 

What about the eating habits of the Hawks would account for 
their choice of high nesting-places? How do they remind one of the 
Robber Barons of the Middle Ages? 

People, as you know, frequently use green shingles on their sum- 
mer homes to make them look pretty and fit them into the green 
summer landscape. But if you were a Humming-Bird or a ‘Pewee 
building on a lichen-covered limb, how could you use green shingles 
so that your summer cottage would be hard to see at all? 

Some birds mix mud with the grass and other material used in 
the building of their nests; the Robins, for example. What’s the 
idea? 

You know the arches, in human architecture, are to hold things 
up. How could a ground-nesting bird use an arch to keep undesir- 
able visitors out ? 

If you were Mrs. Bobolink on a nest in the grass and heard some- 
body coming who might find your nest, how could you use your legs 
and your wings in a way that would make it harder for this some- 


body to find it? 
Among the early October passengers for the South are the Wood 
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Pewees and the Bobolinks and the White-Eyed Vireos. These birds 
usually leave during the first week of October, along with the Sap- 
suckers who haven’t gone by the last week in September. 

With the second week in October go the Catbirds, House-Wrens, 
Whippoorwills, Night-Hawks, Swifts, Cowbirds, Rusty Grackles, 
and Scarlet Tanagers. During the same week the Tree-Sparrows 
arrive from the North. 

By the third week be ready to say farewell to the Savanna and 
Yellow-Winged Sparrows, Red-Eyed Vireos, Oven-Birds, and Mary- 
land Yellowthroats. By that time the Fox-Sparrows, Titlarks, and 
Northern Shrikes will have reached us from the North. 

During the last week of the month go the Cuckoos, the Night- 
Herons, the Golden-Eyed and Buffle-Headed Ducks, the Humming- 
Birds, the White-Crowned and White-Throated Sparrows, the Field- 
Sparrows, Chewinks, Rose-Breasted Grosbeaks, and Indigo-Birds. 

Don’t you wonder how they get all such information about the 
movements of birds? One of the principal methods is that of ‘‘band- 
ing.” One way of banding is to place little flat aluminum rings (why 
aluminum?) around the legs of nestlings. These rings or bands are 
marked so that when the birds are caught in traps, specially made 
for the purpose, in other regions, the bird student who catches them 
can get into communication with the one who did the banding, and, 
by comparing notes, it can be learned when a bird left a certain 
region, when it arrived in another, where and when it stopped for 
refreshments, and other interesting things with regard to its habits. 
Since 1920 the U. S. Biological Survey has not only been engaged in 
this work, but furnishes bird-lovers with bands properly numbered, 
so that the person who captures a banded bird will know to whom 
to report his discoveries. 

If you want to take up this fascinating branch of bird study, 
Uncle Sam will tell you just how to do it. Everything of value you 
find will be duly recorded for the benefit of bird students all over 
the country. Won’t that be fine? There is no reason why you 
shouldn’t find out a great deal, especially since the extensive use of 
banding is only a matter of recent years; although as early as 1803 
the famous Audubon placed silver threads (why silver threads?) 
around the legs of a brood of Phcebes and so found that they were 
in the habit of returning each year to the region of their birth to set 
up little homes of their own. “‘How dear to my heart are the scenes 
of my childhood!” 
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Audubon’s conclusions on the subject of nesting have not only 
been confirmed by subsequent investigation, but it has been found 
that the same birds migrate together to and from their summer and 
winter homes and stop in the same regions to rest and feed. 

The birds become so accustomed to going into the traps for food 
that they will frequently hop back into the trap or fly to a near-by 
branch and scold about being disturbed at their meals! 


CHAPTER III 
(NOVEMBER) 


THE DESERTED CITIES AND THE SILENT 
CHOIRS 


“Bare, ruined choirs where once the sweet birds sang.” 
Shakespeare. 


Suppose we take the unusual opportunity which this 
season of the year affords of looking into one of the most 
interesting phases of the life of birds, their various styles of 
architecture, choice of building-sites, and so on. There are 
no equal opportunities in summer for studying bird archi- 
tecture, the little homes are often so hard to find, hidden 
away as they are under the leaves. In November, with 
these leaves all gone, you cannot only see the nests but 
learn in what kinds of trees and in what parts of the tree 
different birds build. Similarly we can learn about the loca- 
tion and character of the nests of birds that make their 
homes in the bushes or on the ground or under the ground. 

Then, when spring and summer come again, you can 
see the little architects at their work and discover many 
things about their art that you would not otherwise notice. 


I. CHOICE OF BUILDING-SITES IN BIRDLAND 


The first thing we observe in this November bird-nesting 
ramble is that we saw very few nests as we came through 
42 
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the thick of the woods, but now, out toward the edge, we’re 
beginning to find a great many. For nesting-sites most tree- 
nesting birds prefer the edge rather than the heart of the 
wood, or scattered trees in more open country. Orchards 
are very popular for many reasons. Because of the protec- 
tion of being near human beings, for one thing; for another, 
because the birds are so fond of the particular kinds of 
insects that are fond of the orchard fruits or the orchard 
trees. 

No nesting-places are so popular with the smaller birds as 
bushes, vines, and clumps of seed-bearing weeds along 
neglected fences and stone walls. The Baltimore Orioles 
prefer elms, while Chipping Sparrows, Kingbirds, and 
Robins have strong leanings toward apple-trees. In the 
oaks we'll find the nests of Chewinks and Chestnut-sided 
Warblers, while for Pine-Warbler nests we will go, of 
course, to the pines. In the pines we will also find the nests 
of the Nuthatches. The Black-Throated Blue Warblers 
usually build in the underbrush of birch and beech, but in 
some localities — in northern New England, for example — 
you will find them in the underbrush of the yew and the 
ground hemlocks. The Brown Thrashers prefer osage- 
orange, and red haw bushes. 

Robins, as we know, are by no means confined to apple- 
trees in their nest-building; neither are the Chipping Spar- 
rows nor the Kingbirds. Chippy loves a cosey little home 
under the Virginia creepers, right on the side of the house — 
he’s that friendly ! Kingbirds often build in low bushes along 
the banks of streams, although, when building in trees, 
you'll find that their nests are seldom less than 10 feet from 
the ground. 
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MOVING IN WITH THE FOLKS 


With the entrance of man into the drama of their little 
lives, birds have, in some instances, changed their nesting 


KINGFISHER’S HOLE IN BANK 
Shows a small hole to the left begun and abandoned as not suitable. 


habits. In the story of the soil! we have already learned that 

our Barn-Swallows were originally cliff-dwellers, away out 

West, but, when the country settled up they left the cliffs 
1 The Adventures of a Grain of Dust. 
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and helped themselves to the eaves and rafters of the barns 
and to the more abundant supply of insects to be found 
about the barns and in the gardens, fields, and orchards. 

So with the change of nesting-habits on the part of Purple 
Martins, Bluebirds, and Wrens. Of course, before Brother 
Man came along, these feathered folks had to build in holes 
in trees and stumps; but now, where boxes are provided, 
they greatly prefer them. No weasels, squirrels, or snakes 
to be afraid of. For these accommodations the Martins and 
the Bluebirds, in addition to their destruction of insects, 
amply repay us with their cheerful twitterings about this 
being the best of all possible worlds; Jenny inspires us with 
her tireless energy and enthusiasm, and the Martins see to 
it that none of the Hawks, neglecting their duties of citizen- 
ship referred to in the previous chapter, get too close to the 
poultry yard. 


THE HAWK BARONS AND THEIR CASTLES 


But, speaking of Hawks, there’s a Red-Tailed Hawk’s 
nest now. See it over there in the big cottonwood-tree, 
away up at the top? 

“Some nest! Why it’s as big as a small haycock!” 

Yes, indeed, ‘“‘some nest,” as you say. Here, take a good 
look at it through this field-glass. You can get some idea, 
even at this distance, of how substantially it is built. But 
if we were up in the top of the tree we could see that it is as 
carefully woven as a wicker basket; although some of the 
sticks in it, we’d find, I'll be bound, are two feet in length 
and half as big as your wrist. The hollowed place in the top 
of this nest is comfortably and neatly but not luxuriously 
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furnished. The Hawks, being of a sturdy breed, believe in 
comfort for their children, but not in luxury, so they use 
bark and leaves for the lining of their baby beds, whereas 
nothing but feathers will do the Swallows, and thistle-down 
the Goldfinches. 

But why do the Hawks have their nests so high? So that 
they can overlook the country for miles around. They be- 
long to the order of the Robber Barons of the Air, and they 
build their castles on the heights for the same reason as did 
the Robber Barons of the Middle Ages, with their castles 
on mountainside and cliff. 


HOW LORD AND LADY BALTIMORE TAKE OUT INSURANCE 


As to the parts of the tree in which birds build, why is it 
that while you find most nests snuggled into the crotches 
of trees, evidently to make them more secure, the Baltimore 
Orioles build their nests at the very ends of branches? 
Usually they choose the ends of the long drooping branches 
of the elm, although they sometimes build in the oak or the 
maple, and perhaps other trees. They hang their nests from 
the ends of the branches because there the eggs and the 
young will be safer from marauders — squirrels and Crows, 
for instance. 

It wouldn’t do at all for birds with ordinary nests to 
build on the end of a branch like that, swaying back and 
forth with every gust of wind and fairly threshed about in 
severe storms. Down would come babies and cradles and 
all, sure enough! But the Oriole’s nest is so securely 
anchored that very rarely do you find one on the ground, 
no matter how severe the storm; and this very swaying 
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about makes it more difficult for Mr. Squirrel, acrobat 
though he is, to handle himself and rob the nest at the same 
time. So with the Crows and the Hawks; it’s hard to effect 


NEST OF YOUNG CROWS 


even a temporary landing for their flying-machines on these 
delicate, swaying “hangars.” 

Like the Oven-Bird! of South America, the Baltimore 
Orioles have learned to love the friendly road. They are 
very partial to trees near highways and dwellings and to 
branches that swing low. Perhaps they know these low- 
swung branches are a further protection against their 
enemies because then their nests are down near to where 
people pass. Doesn’t it look that way to you? 

Right along this line I can tell you something that goes 
to show that the lives of these feathered friends of ours are 


1The South American belongs to an entirely different species from 
our own Oven-Bird. It has many interesting habits. See Chapter IX in 
The Adventures of a Grain of Dust. 
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by no means the purely mechanical affairs some folks would 
have us believe. It is well established by observation that 
the nests of the Baltimore Oriole are made deeper in re- 
gions where there are an unusual number of Hawks or 
other enemies; and such nests are more nearly closed at 
the top than the nests they usually build — leaving an 
opening just wide enough for Lady Baltimore to get in and 
out when she goes marketing. Similarly with the Orchard 
Orioles. When they reside on the stout branch of an apple- 
tree, for example, their nests are comparatively shallow, 
while in swaying willows (where their nests are also to be 
found in spite of their Christian names), they see to it that 
the nests are much deeper. 


Il. THe Varrtous SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE 


If ever they do succeed in inventing a real “Pigeon- 
English, ’’! that is to say some kind of English that the 
Pigeons can understand, somebody ought to speak to Mrs. 
Mourning-Dove and speak plainly. If Lady Baltimore’s 

nest shows what can be done in the way of a home, Mrs. 
~ Dove’s shows what shouldn’t! 

Of all the makeshift affairs! You can hardly call it a 
nest at all; a few sticks and straws carelessly thrown 
together — no rim, no lining, no proper place for babies and 
young children. Why, do you know what happens? Not 
only do the eggs go through or roll out, but one of the chil- 
dren actually fell through last summer — so her neighbors 
say. And even when nothing of this sort happens, think 
how the naked, tender bodies of the babies must suffer 


1“ Pigeon-English” is a queer combination of English and Chinese. 
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against those rough sticks! The babies are fortunate when 
Mrs. Dove scatters her building-material — this scattering 
is what she calls ‘“‘building’’ — on the top of the deserted 
nest of some other bird. This she frequently does. Any- 
thing to save housework ! 

She’s a lovely lady and all that, so far as manners go — 
gentle and refined, and with a beautiful, modulated voice, 
and perfectly devoted to her husband. but she’s the last 
word on how not to keep house! 

I must say the Yellow-Billed Cuckoo isn’t much better. 
Mr. Burroughs gave her a talking to in one of his books. He 
appealed to her pride. 

“Why so dainty and trim a bird,”’ said he, “‘should have 
such a poor nest, often a mere platform of sticks with a leaf 
or two added for lining, is hard to understand.” 

It didn’t do any good, though, this talking to, even from 
such a friend as Mr. Burroughs. She still goes on in the same 
old way, so far as I can learn. And to make matters worse, 
what do you think of a bird that will lay more eggs right 
among the partly hatched eggs she’s sitting on; and even 
while she has two or three half-grown youngsters in the nest ? 
She does this, too. And what is the result? These half- 
grown youngsters, in floundering around, often roll the eggs 
out while she’s away getting something more to eat to quiet 
their noisy cries. 

But perhaps she is doing the best she can, considering the 
kind of family she comes from. She’s a near relative of the 
European Cuckoos that, like our Cowbirds, foist the entire 
care of their children on other birds by laying their eggs in 
some other bird’s nest. Very simple way to get rid of your 
responsibilities — unloading them on somebody else! But 
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no self-respecting bird would do it and none of the other 
birds will have anything to do with the Cowbirds. They 
are practically social outcasts. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LITTLE LADY WHO LIVES IN A THIMBLE 


The daintiest housekeeper in all the world is the little 
lady in a nest about the size of a thimble, the Ruby-Throated 


ctured Encyclopedia 
A “THREE-STORY” NEST AND THE SECRET OF IT 
Bird has twice built over her old nest to avoid hatching Cowbird eggs. 


Humming-Bird. Her beautiful summer cottage doesn’t seem 
real, it’s so fairylike — particularly in the way it has of not 
being seen when you are looking right at it. The little 
builder so covers the walls of it with bits of lichen from the 
branch on which it is saddled that it takes a practised eye 
to see it. If it were not for the objection to punning in a 
grave, scientific book like this, I’d say: 
“You think it’s a knot but it’s not!” 
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The nest is made almost entirely of some soft, felt-like 
substance. “‘ Probably the down of some plant or the wool 
of some worm,” says Burroughs, “woven together with 
threads as fine and frail as gossamer.”’ 

And what do you think these “frail gossamer threads” 
are? Spiderwebs! Didn’t I tell you it was like a fairy- 
story? 

Yet, frail as these little nests seem to be, very few come 
to grief in summer rains, as those of many other birds fre- 
quently do. 

If you happen on a soft, little cup on the top of some old, 
half-dead limb, covered more or less with lichens, that will 
probably be the summer residence of the Pewees; and this 
residence, like many other summer cottages, will be covered 
with green shingles. A green summer cottage fits so beau- 
tifully into a green landscape. Don’t you think so? Mrs. 
Pewee is evidently of that opinion. She makes it a point to 
fit her little cottage into the landscape by means of these 
green shingles, so effectually that, like the summer cottage 
of the Humming-Bird, you are liable not to see it at all! 

Since she became acquainted with us — us human beings 
— Mrs. Phcebe has learned to build under bridges, hay 
sheds, and such places; perhaps because one of the favorite 
building-sites of her ancestors was on the under side of 
ledges of rock. There, in silent, lonely places among the 
rocks, often over the caves of wild animals, such as the fox 
and the wolf, but well out of their reach, you'll find many of 
the little moss-covered cottages. 

‘‘Nearly every projecting rock in the mountainside in my 
region,” writes Burroughs in one of his bird books, “has one 
of these modest mossy structures. Following a trout stream 
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up a wild mountain gorge I counted five in a distance of a 
miles 


DIFFERENT NOTIONS ABOUT TREE FORKS 


An interesting feature about bird architecture is the 
character of foundations on which nests are built. The 
Cuckoo’s nest, for example, is usually found in the dense 
foliage of evergreens, not far from the ground and built 
close to the trunk. The hammock-like nest of the Chebecs 
we'll find hung in the upright fork of some roadside bush; 
or, if you are well and favorably known among the birds, in 
some bush along the edge of your own orchard or garden. 

Another architect of the hammock school, one of the Fly- 
catcher family, instead of using an upright fork, swings the 
nest from a horizontal fork. It’s little differences like these 
in architectural ideas that make the study of nests one of 
the most fascinating of all the interesting things connected 
with the lives of birds. 

The Yellow Warbler also swings her hammock nest in 
the garden shrubbery or in the trees of village streets. No 
wonder she’s the best-known and most popular of the War- 
bler family, she’s such a friendly little body! 

The Orchard Oriole, like her cousin, Lady Baltimore, 
uses tree forks as girders for her walls. But while Lady 
Baltimore prefers to have her babies rocked to sleep in a 
cradle swung from the swaying tips of the elm-tree, Lady 
Orchard hangs her cradle in the fork of an apple-tree, as a 
rule. Although you may find an Orchard Oriole’s nest occa- 
sionally in almost any kind of a tree, most of these nests are 
located in fruit-trees and at varying distances from the 
ground up to, say twenty-five feet. 
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The nest is a lovely little basket, delicately woven of 
fresh, green grass. It has thick walls, but is not so deep as 
Lady Baltimore’s, and the edges are securely laced to the 
forks from which the nest hangs. The nesting-season be- 
gins among the apple blossoms in late May and lasts until 
early June. At that season of the year you will have to use 
your keenest eyes to find one of these nests. Do you know 
why? Reread the preceding paragraph and see if you can’t 
guess. 

That’s right! It’s because the nest, being made of fresh, 
green grass, is even harder to find than most nests among 
the green leaves. 

Another little lady who likes to have her home surrounded 
by an orchard is the Cedar-Waxwing or Cedar-Bird, so 
called because she always builds in the cedar-trees. You 
might think she was going to build a mansion, from the 
variety of building-material she uses — bark, little roots, 
catkins, moss, bits of twine; all of it worked into the neatest, 
snuggest, homiest little summer place any one could want. 

Sometimes she adds a little mud by way of plaster to bind 
it all together and help keep out the rain. 


WHAT IS THAT SNAKESKIN FOR? 


There are things about bird nests that nobody knows 
what to make of. For instance, the Crested Flycatchers 
have the queer practice of working a snakeskin into their 
nests; a skin that the snake is through with, of course — 
sloughed off at moulting-time. Often Mrs. Flycatcher 
leaves one end of it dangling out. Whatever does she do that 
for? What has she got on her mind? Why, it would give me 
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the nightmare if J were a bird! Birds are usually so afraid 
of snakes. 

Some say it’s just because birds are afraid of snakes that 
this ingenious lady hangs these skins on her outer walls — to 
frighten away Blue Jays and other light-fingered gentry. 


HOW THE CHIMNEY SWIFTS BUILD 


One very interesting thing about the nest-building of the 
Chimney-Swifts is that these tireless little aeronauts even 
gather their nesting-material on the wing, breaking off bits 
of twigs with their bills in passing, very much as the fast 
flier on a railroad picks up the mail.! Their nests are regular 
little wall pockets made of these twigs which they fasten on 
the inside of the chimney with a glue they secrete in the 
glands of their mouths, as we secrete saliva. As only a small 
amount of this glue is manufactured daily the nest-building 
takes nearly three weeks. 

Some of the old-fashioned Swifts — of exactly the same 
species — still nest in hollow trees, but the great majority 
of the family have been converted to the chimney idea. 


THE NESTS OF THRUSHES AND OTHERS 


The nest of the Wood-Thrush resembles that of the 
Robin, but is smaller and can also be distinguished by the 
presence of leaves. Did Mrs. Wood-Thrush ever hear the 
story of The Babes in the Woods, do you suppose? It was a 
member of the Thrush family, you know, who covered the 

1] want to say something more about this gathering of nest material 


in flight in the section of the March Chapter which deals with special 
flying stunts among the birds. 
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babes up with leaves. Like her cousin, the Robin, the 
Wood-Thrush plasters the inside walls of her nest with mud. 
All the Thrush family, in fact, plaster their walls. Such cus- 
toms run in families. All the Finches use hair or fine fibres 
in their nest-building. The Wrens use fur and feathers. 


WHERE DON’T THE WRENS BUILD! 


But as to where the Wrens build it would almost be easier 
to say where they don’t! You'll find their nests in old shoes 
and in the pockets of old coats in the barn or the wood-shed; 
or tucked away in corners in the greenhouse; or under the 
beams of that little old log house at the other end of the 
yard where Grandfather and Grandmother used to live; 
in stovepipes; in tool-boxes in the workroom over the 
granary; in the old bookcase, among a lot of books, in 
the attic; in fishing-creels hung on the side of the house to 
dry; in the watering-pot hung by the kitchen door; in the 
pump-spout; in a last year’s Oriole’s nest; in the hat of a 
scarecrow in the field. 

And where do you suppose Doctor Fisher found one? 
Inside a skull that he had bleaching in an apple-tree! This 
weird nesting-place and the nest itself you can see in the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York City, 
of which Doctor Fisher is now the director. 

A contributor to Bird Lore tells of a Wren’s nest that was 
built in a rural-mail-delivery box. The carrier and the 
farmer’s family took many extra steps each day so that 
Jenny could go right on with her domestic arrangements 
and raise her little brood. 
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III. A TRAVELLER’S GUIDE FOR THE CITIES OF THE SILENT 
CHOIRS 


Bird students, in connection with nest-hunting, find it 
very useful to have condensed descriptions of the location 
and character of nests for ready reference, so let us note 
here, in brief form, some additional information with regard 
to nests we are likely to come across in our November ex- 
plorations. This information is taken largely from Dug- 
more’s Bird Homes, a book you will want as you go 
deeper into the bird-nesting business. It is one of the most 
valuable and interesting in the whole “ Nature Library.” 

Starting on the ground floor, we note first the nests of 
birds that build arches. You know the arch is a distin- 
guishing feature of human architecture — Greek, Roman, 
Gothic. The building of arches in Birdland is not confined 
to the Baltimore Orioles who nest so high, but is still more 
widely used by birds that go to the other extreme and build 
on the ground. These ground-nest arches, unlike the arches 
in human edifices, are intended, not to keep anything wp but 
to keep undesirable visitors out, by hiding the bird and her 
eggs. 

Meadow-Lark: On the ground in open fields, generally 
in tall grass. Entered by “the side door” at the end of: a 
winding passage hidden by the grass through which it runs. 
Frequently arched. 

Quail: In meadows or grain-fields and frequently along 
the road, near a stone wall or fence. Loosely made of 
grasses, leaves, weeds, and straw. Usually open, but some- 
times roughly arched. 

Bobolink: In meadows. Built of grass with finer grass 
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blades for lining. Usually open, sometimes arched, but the 
arch is no such careful job as that of the Meadow-Lark. 
Yet the nest is very hard to find if you’re depending on Mrs. 
Bobolink to show it to you. If you scare her up in your sum- 
mer rambles, she runs some distance from the nest before 
flying. 

Yellow-Winged or Grasshopper Sparrow: Nest often 
arched. Made of grass, with fine grass and an occasional 
horse-hair for lining. Usually in comparatively short grass 
in open fields, but often under upturned sod or beneath a 
tussock. 

Bachman’s Sparrow: Nests from Ohio southward. Nest 
always arched. Side opening. In pine or oak woods or 
scrubby open ground not far from trees. 

Oven-Bird or Golden-Crowned Thrush: Arched nest of 
leaves and roots with fine roots for lining. Among dead 
leaves on a bank or on level ground in dry woods. Side 
opening. 

Birds that do not make arched nests are: 

Vesper-Sparrow: On the ground at the root of a tall weed 
or small bush in the open field. Loosely woven of coarse 
and fine grass and threadlike roots. 

Song-Sparrow: Bulky coarse nest on the ground in open 
fields or woody places, but may be built anywhere from an 
old tin can to a hole in a tree. Nest some two inches deep of 
weeds, leaves, and bark lined with hair; or it may be a 
shallow, flimsy affair, all grass. 

Brown Thrush: On the ground or in low bushes. Rather 
bulky and roughly made of twigs, vine tendrils, roots, bark, 
and leaves and lined with horse-hair and a few feathers or 


fine roots. 
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Chimney-Swift Phoebe 


Red-eyed Vireo Oven-Bird 
BIRDS’ NESTS 


Creeper or Black-and-White Warbler: Nest of thin strips 
of bark, at the foot of a tree, or under a log or projecting 
stone in thickly wooded places. 

Marsh-Hawk: In marshes or low lands. Of green twigs, 
but sometimes of moss. Three to seven inches in height 
and a foot or more in diameter. 

Short-Eared or Marsh-Owl: Nest of soft grass, sticks, and 
a few of the mother’s own feathers. In a depression beneath 
a log or in a burrow. 
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Red-Winged Blackbird: Nests vary greatly in structure 
and situation. Usually of weeds and coarse grasses lined 
with hair, and about three inches deep. Some are built like 
the Orchard Oriole’s, but much deeper. Found among cat- 
tails and reeds. 

Short-Billed Marsh-Wren: Round nests of coarse grass or 
thin reeds lined with plant down. Side entrance. 

Brown Creeper: Usually under the loose bark of a tree or 
stump — sometimes within the rift of a tree which has been 
struck by lightning. A felted fabric of feathers, moss, twigs, 
and spider cocoons. 

Red-Breasted Nuthatch: In a hole in a tree. A peculiarity 
about this bird’s home is that the space for from one to four 
inches around the entrance is covered with pitch. Why, is 
not known. 

White-Breasted Nuthatch: In natural cavity in tree or in 
deserted Woodpecker’s hole. Nest lined with feathers, 
leaves, and hair. 

Chickadee: Helps itself to empty Woodpecker nests or 
natural cavities, or makes holes of its own in decayed trees — 
white birch preferred. In deep woods or woodland swamps 
or in the vicinity of ponds. Nest of moss, feathers, wool, and 
plant fibre. 

Green-Crested Flycatcher: Nest of grasses, weeds, and 
shreds of bark suspended over running water. Usually in 
dense forests. 

Red-Eyed Vireo: Cuplike nest laced by the rim to a 
forked twig, preferably an oak. Often decorated with some 
kind of white, silky material. For what purpose is not 
known. 

Kingbird: Usually near the end of a branch. Of weeds, 
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grass, moss, fine roots, strips of grape-vine, bark, leaves, and 
string, and lined with thin strips of bark and horse-hair. 

Purple Grackle: While the Red-Winged Blackbirds build 
in swampy places and usually among weeds, the Purple 
Grackles build in bushes or trees, usually evergreens. Oc- 
casionally they build in a hollow in a tree or stump. 

Rose-Breasted Grossbeaks: Build in or on a tree fork, but, 
unlike most other birds, seldom weave their nests around 
the branch. This is a dangerous practice. 


HIDE AND SEEK INDOORS AND OUT 


The Clever Litile People with Six Legs tells about the winter 
“nesting”’-habits of certain other winged people that the birds are 
very much interested in and glad to see when they get back in the 
spring; and how these other winged people put their babies to bed 
for the long winter sleep, covering them up with blankets and tuck- 
ing these blankets in at the foot — things like that! You'll find 
this part of the story in the chapters for November and December. 

The Crows are among the comparatively few birds that use the 
same nest year after year. If you observe them, either when going 
to housekeeping for the first time or when repairing the old family 
mansion, you'll see one Crow helping itself to material from another 
Crow’s nest, if Crow No. 2 isn’t on the watch! 

While Nuthatches frequently move into an empty Woodpecker’s 
hole, yet before Mrs. Nuthatch decides to become Mrs. Wood- 
pecker’s tenant she insists on certain repairs. Unlike human tenants, 
under similar circumstances, she always gets them because she turns 
right in and makes them herself. If, in your November rambles, you 
find a tree hole partly plastered up so as to leave only a narrow en- 
trance, that will be Mrs. Nuthatch’s front door. She leaves a space 
just big enough to let her slip in and out conveniently. 

Whether before or after adding the “Dutch doorway” I couldn’t 
say,! but, anyhow, another improvement she makes is to put in a 
nice dry bed of cone scales and little pieces of bark. This is no small 


1] wish you would look into that matter for me when the Nuthatches 
begin nesting, about the fourth week in May, 
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job. As many as 10,000 pieces of bark and scales have been found 
in one of these Nuthatch mattresses. 

But think of going to the trouble of counting 10,000 of these little 
things! What won’t these bird-students do to find out about the 
lives of our little friends in feathers. It reminds me of Fabre’s 
counting the number of leaves a leaf-cutting bee stuffed into a hole 
in a bank one time. But a funny thing about Mrs. B.’s work was 
that she didn’t use the hole for anything, after all, and evidently 
didn’t intend to! You'll find the account of it in the story of the 
Six-Legged People. 

Bird-students, and all kinds of students in Mother Nature’s big 
school, go to infinite pains to find the truth about all sorts of 
things. For instance, Ernest Ingersoll tells, in his Nature Calendar, 
about how Doctor Abbott made careful notes for twenty years to 
learn whether it is really true that muskrats build their houses 
higher before early and long winters. He found there was abso- 
lutely nothing in this popular tradition. And this weather-saw 
about the Goose has been found to have as little value: 

“Tf the November goose-bone be thick so will the winter weather 
be. If the November goose-bone be thin so will the winter weather 
be.” 

But there is a kind of weather that the Geese know about, and 
that is the sunshiny weather of domestic happiness. The Geese are 
among the few birds that are actually known to mate for life, 
although many other birds are popularly supposed to do so. We'll 
learn more about this when we take up the matter of weddings and 
home life in the June chapter. 

Among the earliest passengers for the South in November are 
the Phoebes. They leave during the first week. About the same 
time go the Purple Grackles, the Vesper and Chipping Sparrows. 
Ingersoll’s Nature Calendar says many of the Vespers stay through 
the winter in regions south of the Hudson Highlands; but this 
may only mean that the local Vespers go South while others just 
like them come down from the North, as in the case of the Song- 
Sparrows. Of the Song-Sparrows some go South while others come 
from the North in November, so that Song-Sparrows are to be seen 
in most localities all winter. 

With the second week of November go the Swamp-Sparrows, the 
Kingfishers, the Sea-Ducks, the Myrtle-Warblers, the Titlarks, and 
the Hermit-Thrushes. 
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The Fox-Sparrows and the Mourning-Doves leave in the third 
week; so do the Red-Winged Blackbirds who, for some time pre- 
vious, have been flocking in the marshes. 

Meadow-Larks are among the last to go; although one would 
naturally suppose they would be among the first, with the coming of 
the frosts and ‘‘the meadows brown and sere.” 


CHAPTER IV 
(DECEMBER) 


OUR WINTER BIRD GUESTS AND THEIR 
CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


When I speak of birds and their Christmas stockings, I 
don’t mean to be taken literally, of course — not even in 
the case of the Grouses who really do wear stockings in the 
winter-time. But you know when we hang up our stockings 
at Christmas, it means that we expect to get things put 
into them — good things to eat; and that’s exactly what 
the birds learn to expect of us in the winter-time if we treat 
them as the dear friends they really are and fill, not their 
little stockings, but their little crops with nice things to eat, 
and have Christmas dinners and Christmas-trees for them.! 

And, moreover, not only is winter the very best time to 
study birds’ nests, as we have seen in the previous chapter, 
but it is, in more respects than one, the very best time of the 
year for studying the birds themselves. No less an authority 
than Doctor Chapman says so. Here, in the winter, are the 
birds to study, for one thing; they are more easily seen for 
another; and, if they become your regular guests, it will be 
easier to get near them. 

1The Audubon Society of Buffalo, I believe it was, that suggested 
that the Christmas-tree, after helping to make the rest of the family 
happy, be set up outdoors and hung with food for the birds. Thousands 


of bird-lovers, young and old, are now making it a practice to do this. 
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Why, do you know you can sit right in your chair and 
watch them dining at their little tables? And you'll be 
almost as close to them as if they were eating out of your 
hand! 


From a photograph by Florence M. Fraser 


A GUEST AT THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 


This is a Sapsucker who has dropped in for his Christmas dinner. A little early 
for Sap., you notice. 


I. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT OF WINTER 
Brrp GUESTS 


Simplest thing in the world to get these “close-ups!” 
All you have to do is to fasten a little board to the window- 
sill — this will be the bird dining-table — and then serve 
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your guests with the things they like — seeds, nut-kernels, 
bread-crumbs, suet, chopped meat. 

And, as part of your Christmas festivities, do you know 
that you can have sunflowers blooming in the garden? 

This is how: Sow sunflower-seed ! 

“Then,” says Doctor Chapman, “your garden will be- 
come a winter garden of birds.” 

An old brush heap in the fence corner, which in summer 
is covered with vines, is a most attractive retreat for birds 
in the winter. And birds are like the Indians in one respect 
— they like wigwams. Take your lima-bean poles with the 
vines still attached, stack them together in wigwam fashion, 
put a liberal supply of good things to eat inside of them, and 
you'll see! 

Another picturesque phase of this business of running 
winter hotels for birds is to build simple little frame struc- 
tures in the evergreen trees, which already furnish so much 
shelter with their thick foliage, and then thatch these cot- 
tages with unthreshed wheat. The birds will attend to the 
threshing. 

Nail a piece of suet to a tree and the birds will come and 
help themselves. They can’t waste it and one piece will last 
a long time. Chickadees are particularly fond of suet and 
also of the fat of fresh pork. 

But while winter birds, even without your help, can shift 
for themselves, to a certain extent, it’s no picnic, this sort 
of life! 

Remember also that birds need a drink of water now and 
then. And what are you going to do for a drink — if you’re 
a bird — when everything is frozen up as tight as a drum? 

I know how one bird solves the problem. The Chickadee 
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From a photograph by A. A. Allen 
BROWN CREEPER AT FEEDING-LOG 


On page 36 notice how he goes up-stairs to his meals. 


eats snow! And when the snow is covered with a hard crust 
of ice, what do you suppose he does? He hammers off a 
piece of ice! Perhaps there are other birds that do the same 
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thing. If not they’d better take a pointer from Chick. 
Don’t you think so? 

Some winter birds, the Chickadees among others, manage 
to add to their meat diet by eating the larve of a certain fly 
which they find in the galls of the goldenrod. It’s the larve 
that make the galls and then the Chickadee makes for the 
larvee. The Chickadee, Mrs. Dickerson says, never makes 
the mistake of opening a gall when there is nobody at home; 
that is to say where the larva has already hatched out and 
developed into its final form the previous fall. 


THE QUAILS AND THE WINTER BREAKFAST-BELL 


Mrs. Dickerson, a careful student of nature! and charming 
writer, gives the following description of the food-hunting 
and eating habits of the Quails in winter: 


“At daybreak the Quails gather around the trunk of a pine and 
one sounds a long, low trill. Then all join in a confusion of sweet 
conversation. Snow has fallen during the night. One after another 
they rise from their crouching positions, cautiously step out of their 
snowy beds, stretch their wings with quick little yawns, bristle 
their feathers at right angles to their bodies, shake themselves 
with a loud flutter, then let their feathers slowly settle back. One 
raises both wings over its back and flaps them so vigorously it is 
lifted off its feet. 

“Then a male bird starts as the leader in the day’s wanderings 
through the winter woods. One can see that they are all very happy 


1 Although she is mistaken when she describes a Blue Jay as cracking 

a ‘“‘beetle’”’ with his bill in the course of his winter foraging amcng the 

dead leaves in the woods. No beetles hibernate in the adult form except 

the ‘‘ladybugs,” and they are not large enough or tough enough to re- 

quire such vigorous treatment. What the Jay is really doing is crack- 
ing nuts or acorns. 
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together, picking a little here and there; some snipping bits of sheep 
sorrel that project above the snow, others standing on tiptoe as 
they pick the fat azalea buds.” 


Sh! What was that? A suspicious noise! Instantly 
they cease to be live Quail. They are as still as the speci- 
mens inamuseum. Then they gradually sink to the ground 
— oh, so gently, so carefully — until the danger, whatever 
it was, has passed and the leader gives the word: 

“All clear !” 

From time to time, in these daily family tramps, all the 
members of the party snuggle down together under a heap 
of brush, and, hidden away from hungry eyes, they take a 
little nap. But, every now and then, a sleepy peeper will be 
opened, look about cautiously, and then pull down the blind 
again. 

You simply can’t be too careful! 


Il. THe Brirps AND THE WINTER STORMS 


“The north wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow 
And what will the Robin do then, poor thing?” 


Quails always roost on the ground regardless of weather, 
snuggling together, twelve or fifteen of them — whatever 
the number in the individual family may be — heads 
pointed inward. 

Let a heavy snowfall come in the night, and, in the morn- 
ing you won’t see one of them, although they’ll all be there, 
just where they went to bed. The snow will have covered 
them with a soft, thick, warm blanket. If the snow should 
be followed by a severe storm of sleet, and a thick ice crust 
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form, they will all be shut in as prisoners there until a thaw 
releases them. But sometimes — poor little creatures ! — 
the thaw comes too late. 


HOW THE GROUSES OPEN THE BEDROOM DOOR 


The big cousins of the Quails, the Grouses, when they get 
locked up in that way, how do you suppose they get out? 


EASTERN RUFF£D GROUSE 


In the Northern States he’s known as a Partridge. 


They break right through the bedroom door! And they go 
to bed, if necessary, by the same process; that is to say, if 
the snow is covered with an ice crust they break right 
through it by diving from the air. 

Not alone in this way are the Grouses prepared to meet 
the rigors of the reign of old Boreas, the god of the winter 
storms, but they actually put on stockings. Their toes, 
which in the summer are as bare as anybody’s, are in winter 
fringed with feathers or scales. These stockings or snow- 
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shoes — or whatever you want to call them — not only 
help to keep their feet warm, but are an aid in getting 
about. In some species this result is accomplished through 
the growth of feathers along the toes, in other species by 
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From Chapman’s “ Bird Life,” courtesy of D. Appleton & Co. 


SUMMER AND WINTER FEET OF THE RUFFED GROUSE, SHOWING 
HOW HE PUTS ON HIS CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


This is the species that wears feathered “‘stockings.”’ 


the growth of scales. The footprints in the snow look some- 
thing like the outlines of a clover-leaf. 

Many birds creep into holes in trees or into empty Wood- 
peckers’ nests and pass the night, but the Downy Wood- - 
pecker builds a frame house of his own for his winter resi- 
dence. 


THE WINGED SPIRITS: OF THE STORM 


Some of these winter birds of ours take as great delight in 
a snow-storm as if they were care-free schoolboys with never 
a worry about where to sleep or where the next meal is com- 
ing from. The Chickadees are never more gay than during 
a snow-storm; and, if the storm begins with a quiet snow- 
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SNOWFLAKES 


The kind of “Snowflakes” that sing in a storm! 


fall, you’ll hear their sweet little notes, as if fairies were com- 
ing down on the snowflakes, repeating as they descend: 

“‘ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee.”’ 

The Snow-Buntings and the Snowflakes —I mean the 
birds called Snowflakes — are the very spirits of a snow- 
storm; as much a part of it as the falling snowflakes and 
the wind. Ploughing your way across a field or a meadow 
some blustering winter day, with head bent, and protecting 
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your face from the blinding snow, you'll see a whole flock of 
these birds light on the ground for a moment and then, with 
a merry cheep, go whirling away and disappear in a cloud 
of wind-blown snow. They are catching the seeds that the 
wind thus threshes out for them or uncovers and carries 
aloft in the open meadows. Do you wonder that Thoreau 
called them “The spirits of the snow-storm’’? 


OPENING A SNOW-STORM WITH MUSIC 


Hundreds of Crows endure incredible cold in winter, 
clinging and huddling in the tops of the tallest pines while 
the trees sway and moan in the gale. The hoarse notes of 
the Crows and the shrieks of the Jays can be heard above 
the uproar of the wind. But what do you think of a bird 
deliberately, and of a set programme, introducing a snow- 
storm with music? The Purple Finches do this. It’s a 
regular storm chorus! When the snow begins to fall, the 
whole flock will fly to the top of the loftiest tree and begin 
singing. 

The Grossbeaks, whose summer love-song is exquisitely 
sweet and tender, and sung very softly, as if for one ear 
alone, have a winter song that is loud and vigorous. “Just 
such a breezy note as you might expect,”’ says Mr. Pearson, 
“from a stalwart fellow who loves the north wind and 
revels amid the snow.” 

I don’t know whether you know it or not, but Juncoes 
belong to the Finch connection and there’s where they 
probably get some of their charming ways; their cheerful- 
ness, for example. On a dreary winter day, when the cat is 
looking out of the window at the bare trees outlined against 
the gray sky and wondering if it will ever be summer again, 
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a flock of Goldfinches will suddenly appear in the yard 
with a “tweety-tweety-tweet” and then, presently, away 
they'll go again; for they probably have important business 
among the weeds in the pasture or the vacant lot up the 
street. Sometimes there are as many as a thousand in a 
flock. 

But the snow may be so deep it covers up the weeds, 
seeds and all. Then a liberal supply of bird-seed scattered 
on the snow by thoughtful friends is very much appreciated, 
thank you! 


HIDE AND SEEK INDOORS AND OUT 


In connection with the winter entertainment of our feathered 
guests read the November Chapter of The Adventures of a Grain 
of Dust. It tells how several of our friends of the animal world lay 
up stores for the winter; of certain ants, for example, that thresh 
and store grain and have cookies for Christmas and other days — 
sweet cookies that they make themselves! 

We boys don’t think much of the “old swimmin’ hole”’ in winter, 
do we? Bathing in ice water doesn’t make much of an appeal. But 
do you know there are certain two-legged people that actually take 
their daily plunges in December and through the whole winter? I 
see the Gulls doing it here in New York City, in the Hudson. The 
Winter Wrens do the same thing at their bathing resorts, the springs 
in the woods and wherever the woodland streams are not covered 
with ice. 

But to see one of these Wrens taking its bath you will have to be 
a very quiet and patient observer. They are hard enough to see even 
in summer, goodness knows! Unlike Jenny, they are extremely shy. 
You have to keep wide-awake and use your sharpest pair of eyes 
merely to catch sight of one of these tiny creatures running like a lit- 
tle mouse over the logs or darting through the ferns and the tangled 
underbrush. They are inhabitants of the deep, cool woods. And 
Mrs. Wren prefers to make her nest in the moss near a bubbling 
spring. It is in these springs that Mrs. Wren and the rest of the 
family take most of their daily dips. One of the first lessons her 
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children learn in summer is the joy of having water all over them. 
In winter, you'll see them ducking and splashing, even when they 
have to stand on a rim of ice to do it! The Gulls drop right into the 
water. Must be great sport! 

Along the banks of the Hudson Doctor Means found Winter 
Wrens running about under the ice where the ice had settled away, 
creeping into every nook and crevice. What were they doing, do 
you suppose? Hunting for insects and larve. What kind? Oh, the 
kind of water insects you find in such places -— if you’re a Winter 
Wren or an entomologist. 

Some of the winter birds take snow-baths. The Downy Wood- 
peckers and the Shore-Larks are known to do this. 

Among the other interesting sights of a December day in Birdland 
are the Titmice and Nuthatches in friendly hunting parties in the 
same tree. Like the Winter Wrens, they are looking for chrysalids. 
As the mercury goes down their spirits seem to go up. 

It’s quite remarkable how far the birds will go in winter in making 
up to you. In country or city it’s all the same. For instance, if you 
had been in one of the Detroit parks on a certain winter day you 
would have seen birds fluttering down from the trees and feeding 
from the hand of a lady who came there regularly to meet them. 
And some ran up her arms pecking at the folds of her coat sleeve. 
They wanted to see what dainties might be hidden there. These 
were the Chickadees. They are the chummiest creatures in the 
world, to be sure; but think of their doing that! And they lighted 
on the lady’s muff (this was when muffs were fashionable) and on 
her hat. Only a short time before she was a perfect stranger to them. 
In Bird Lore (22:197) you'll find the whole story; how she brought 
letters of introduction to them and all. You'll see how you can do the 
very same thing. 

Sudden drops of temperature, after warm spells that melt the 
top of the snow, so forming an icy sheet, are very hard on our winter 
birds. So are sleet storms that cover everything with ice. Then is 
when your thoughtful provision will mean the most. Birds which 
lived all summer on grasshoppers, cutworms, and caterpillars, now 
wander along the swamps and hedgerows in search of the few berries 
that may be found. Jays and Meadow-Larks haunt the manure piles 
and straw stacks, looking for bits of grain. Purple Finches flock to 
the elm-trees and eat the buds. Where the snow is not too deep the 
seeds of the taller weeds are still to be had. 
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Did you ever notice how the birds, the Sparrows, for instance, 
thresh their grain in winter? As they hop about, clinging to the 
weeds, hundreds of seeds fall to the snow crust from the ripened 
pods. Then the little threshers jump down and have a feast. 

Bayberry seeds are very popular with some of the Warblers. 
Like other insect-eating birds, they supply the lack of meat in the 
winter by eating seeds. They have long known what the vegetarians 
have only begun emphasizing in recent years; namely, that nuts 
(seeds are nuts) contain the properties of fatty meats. So certain 
berries, including the Bayberry, get their patronage, for these 
berries, of course, contain the seeds of the plant. The birds are also 
particularly fond of the seeds of weeds that are “rich in proteids,” as 
the domestic-science teacher expresses it. So weed patches are 
among their favorite winter resorts. How many weed seeds do you 
suppose it takes to make a meal? About a thousand! That number 
of pigweed seeds were found in the crop of a Snow-Bunting. 


CHAPTER V 
(JANUARY) 


SOME STRANGE PICTURES FROM AN OLD 
FAMILY ALBUM 


One of the favorite forms of entertainment for a visitor, 
when I was a boy, was to get out the big album and show 
the pictures of Grandfather and Grandmother and Uncle 
John and all the rest, with appropriate comments. In this 
way the visitor obtained a connected story of the family and 
its beginnings, clear back to the sturdy pioneers who con- 
quered the wilderness and broke the land to the plough and 
helped win the Revolutionary War. 

Now, I don’t know whether you’ ve ever heard much about 
it or not, but the birds have a similar pictorial history and 
it is to be found between the leaves of The Great Stone 
_ Album — the various layers of the deep-bedded rocks. On 
these leaves is recorded the story of their ancestors and 
their deeds, as in the sculptured images and graven me- 
morials in the ancient history of men. And, as we are such 
interested visitors in the great Wonderland of Birds, it 
seems to me we can’t be more agreeably or appropriately 
employed, in this January Chapter, the beginning of the 
new year, than in learning what we can from this Bird 
Album of the Ages about the ancient history of our little 
friends; and about their ancestors and the sturdy pioneers 


who helped to win the Evolutionary War, thus establishing 
76 
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the Independence of these descendants of theirs; inde- 
pendence of the necessity of wriggling over the ground as 
serpents or lumbering about on all fours, or leaping along, 


THE SKELETON IN THE BIRD FAMILY 
Do you wonder that even the Eagle flees in terror ? 


flapping their front legs, as their reptile ancestors did, 
according to the evolutionary theory of the origin of species. 


J. THE SKELETONS IN THE FAMILY CLOSET 
Not much to look at, these ancestors of theirs, were they? 
And can’t you imagine the panic in all Birdland, to-day, if 
one of these ancients should come back, as Hamlet’s father’s 
ghost did that time, and try to introduce himself to the 
family connections ? 
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Just to look at them, these queer creatures of the past, as 
they have been restored to life by the paleontologists (ex- 
perts in ancient anatomies), arouses a strong suspicion that 
there are “skeletons” in the bird family closets, in the sense 
in which the phrase is used 
metaphorically; that is to say, 
dark secrets in family history 
that the members of the fam- 
ily of later days don’t like to 
hear referred to. 

The process by which all 
this came about, according to 
the belief of all men of science, 
is called ‘‘Evolution”’; but I 
have referred to it back there 
as the “Evolutionary War,” 
partly by way of playful 
comparison with what I had 

‘ previously said about the 

aaa See, Sore “Revolutionary War,” partly 
In those days, you see, birds had teeth. because of the fact that there 
is a war of opinion and dis- 

cussion on the subject between the men of science and 
some other people who don’t like the idea of “Evolution,” 
as they understand it—or rather misunderstand it — 
and even dispute its right to a place among the estab- 
lished truths of the origin of the world and all that in it is. 


ABOUT THE ‘‘ EVOLUTIONARY WAR” 


I used the term “Evolutionary War” for the further rea- 
son that a common idea about the theory of evolution is 
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that it presents the origin of different species as the result of 
a constant selfish and often bloody struggle for existence 
between one individual and another and between one 
species and another. But this idea by no means expresses 
the truth. It is only a part, and is constantly growing a 
smailer and smaller part, of the truth. Far from the process 
of evolution depending on selfish struggle, the fact is that 
the origin and development of animals and plants and of the 
ideas that make civilization and the higher life among men 
goes on most rapidly where the best opportunities are open 
to the most people or plants or animals, as the case may be; 
where the law of love and brotherhood prevails — where 
everybody pays taxes to send everybody else’s children to 
school, for example. 

All of which will be further illustrated in the case of the 
birds in the next chapter. Meanwhile, in this chapter, let’s 
turn over a few leaves of the big stone album of the bird 
family and see what we can find. 


THE FIRST PICTURE IN THE ALBUM 


First of all here is ‘‘Archy.”’ I call him ‘‘Archy”’ because 
we’re friends of several years’ standing. His full name is 
Archzopteryx archzornithes; which is to say, when very 
freely translated, ‘‘The-Oldest-of-the-Old-Birds-that-We- 
Know-Anything-About.” His Christian name, you no- 
ticed, is spelled with a capital and his family name with a 
small letter. Not that he wrote it that way — I don’t even 
know that he could write — but it’s the way the science 
people have of writing these names. 

There is no question that Archy flew, in some fashion. 
Else, why the wings? But just iow he flew is a matter of 
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discussion. If he could rise from the ground it was doubt- 
less only against a hard wind, as his body was so large in 
proportion to the size of his wings; and then look at the 
excess baggage he had to carry in that long tail! The most 
generally accepted opinion is that he climbed up and 


THE FRILLED LIZARD, AND HOW HE WALKS 
In the centre is a bit of his desert home. 


launched himself from high places, the way Darius Green 
did on that Fourth of July, if you remember, but with 
better results. 

While that tail was helpful so long as he merely went 
forward, it had to be shortened before he could change his 
course in the air, as do the birds we know to-day. So, in 
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time, it was shortened; that is to say, in the case of his 
descendants. Along with these ““modern improvements” 
came the gift of song. In those old days of the reign of the 
reptiles and the beginnings of birds starting to look up in 
the world — just emerging from reptilehood — it must have 
been a frightful, groaning, hissing, roaring time; as of a 
world of unarrested joy-riding automobilists gone mad! 
No place for a person with anything of an ear for music. 
There could be no melodies or modulations of the voice until 
the invention of the syrinx, that wonderful music-box in the 
modern bird’s throat. 


BUT WAS ARCHY THE ADAM OF BIRDLAND? 


Some suggest that the honor of being the Adam of Bird- 
land doesn’t rightfully belong to Archy, but to a certain 
long-tailed reptile that ran and leaped over the ground on 
its long hind legs, while flapping its shorter fore limbs. 
Built somewhat on the kangaroo pattern, don’t you see, but 
with scales on those short front legs that kept broadening 
and broadening out in successive generations and finally 
were succeeded by feathers. 

In all this you must understand that it is not supposed 
these changes took place, even in the slightest degree, in 
the life of any individual. The theory is that, from time to 
time, there were born into the families of birds children with 
improved equipment which enabled succeeding generations, 
in the course of millions of years, to accomplish what the 
Wright Brothers did in a comparatively short time; that is 
to say, master the art of flying. 

This birth of new and differently equipped individuals 
in successive generations is, you can see, quite a different 
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thing from a change in the lifetime of any one individual or 
group of individuals. The question as to how or why these 
“geniuses”? appear nobody has yet answered, any more 
than anybody has answered the question ‘How and why 
was Shakespeare?” 


WHOLE CROWDS OF GENIUSES BORN AT ONE TIME 


One of the great and significant developments of the 
latest study of the facts supporting the theory of evolution 
is the discovery that new species come into being not as in- 
dividuals here and there, but in vast numbers, so making it 
much more probable that this new and improved form of 
life would survive and transmit itself in numerous children. 

I say this is very significant. What does it signify to you? 
It signifies to me that this evolutionary process is not the 
result of blind accident, as Darwin thought, but of the in- 
tention of a Mind controlling the upward movement of 
things toward that “far-off, divine event toward which the 
whole creation moves.” 


‘“A fire mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell, 
A jellyfish and a Saurian, 
And caves where the cavemen dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod, — 
Some call it Evolution 
And others call it God.” 


II. THe Dress REHEARSALS OF THE BIRDS 


How would you like to have been present at the creation 
of the world? Wouldn’t it have been a great privilege? 
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But do you realize that you are present at the dawn of a 
newly created world every morning of your life? If the 
theory of evolution is correct, creation, instead of being 
over with, must still be going on; and on a vaster and vaster 
scale all the time. The evolution of new and higher forms 
of plants, for instance, just as the flowers of to-day, with 
their beauty of form and color and their perfume, evolved 
from the time when there wasn’t a flower on the face of the 
earth — not one; the days before the birds and the bees 
and the butterflies came. Now, just as it was in the past, 
new and higher forms of animal life must be constantly 
evolving; new and higher forms of human life and all that 
makes life glorious; new and higher interpretations of 
literature and art and religion and the practical application 
of the principles of mutual helpfulness and brotherhood. 

This inspiring drama — the long, long drama of the ages 
called “Evolution” —is not only developing into higher 
and grander fields every day — every hour — but one of 
the strongest pieces of evidence offered to support the truth 
of the evolutionary theory is that the earlier scenes of this 
magnificent story of creation are being daily rehearsed right 
before our eyes, by living actors; by the birds, among others. 


WHY YOUNG ROBIN WEARS GRANDPA’S VEST 


Take the Robins, for example. You must have noticed 
that a young Robin wears a vest of a different pattern from 
that of Father Robin. It’s what the haberdasher calls a 
“fancy vest.” As he grows up, young Robin lays off this 
vest and puts on one just like father’s. The same thing 
takes place regularly in the Bluebird family. 
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“Yes, but what of it?” you say. 

Look at the markings on the breast of a Thrush — not 
alone a baby Thrush but a grown-up — and you'll see the 
answer. This vest pattern, which is only a temporary thing 
with the Robins and the Bluebirds, is a permanent style 


THE THRUSHES AND THE FAMILY VEST 


Even full-grown Thrushes, you see, retain the family vest which the Robins put 
aside with childhood. 


with the Thrushes. This means, according to the evolution- 
ary explanation — and nobody has ever offered any other — 
that the Robins and Bluebirds, both of which are related to 
the Thrushes, came along at a later period in bird history 
than the Thrushes, were evolved from the old Thrush 
family; but still, for old sake’s sake and to keep up an 
honored family tradition in dress, the youngsters play about 
in the fancy vests of their grandparents. 
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MEANING OF STRIPES AND OTHER PATTERNS 


These dress rehearsals are a very common thing among 
the birds. The young Juncos, for example, for a time wear 
clothes of the same pattern as those of their kindred, the 
Vesper-Sparrows — stripes on the breast and back, and 
white on the sides of the tail. A uniform slate color soon 
takes the place of the fancy pattern, although the white 
quills on the tail remain. 

One of the most curious features of these dress rehears- 
als is that, in the case of the young of some species of birds 
that are now water or shore birds, the baby clothes are 
striped lengthwise, but, as they grow up, these stripes disap- 
pear. Now look at the markings of such grass-haunting birds 
as the Grouse and the Partridge. They wear these striped 
patterns all their lives. 

You catch the idea? The baby clothes of the water- 
birds are rehearsing the story of the time when their ances- 
tors lived among grasses, where these stripes would help 
conceal them from the eyes of their enemies —a kind of 
camouflage, you know. Then, with the change of habit on 
the part of these ancestors to a shore and water life, came a 
change of dress — another camouflage pattern to fit the 
new surroundings. 


MEANING OF THAT CHICKEN WING 


Here’s another thing: That thin piece of skin on’a chick- 
en’s wing just inside the “elbow” — that you’ve noticed 
every time you had chicken for dinner. Now, after the 
things we have been talking about in this chapter, what 
does it remind you of? I'll tell you what it reminds the 
evolutionists of. Listen, Professor Thomson, head of the 
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Department of Natural History in the University of Aber- 
deen, speaking: 

“Tt is possible that this membrane is the incipient wing with 
which primitive birds started and that they raced along the ground 
as bipeds, taking occasional skimming leaps, helped by the strokes 
of their somewhat webbed fore limbs and balanced by their out- 
stretched tails. Paleontology points to the Dinosaurs! as the stock 
from which birds evolved.” 


MODERN MEMORIES OF ARCHY’S DAY 


In South America to-day you'll find a queer bird that, in 
the amateur theatricals of its early life, rehearses the story 
of Archy — wing, claws, and all. This bird is called the 
Hoactzin. While young he has a claw on each wing as 
Archy did. He uses these claws in climbing. Sometimes 
he scrambles about on all fours, as much as to say: 

“Before we began to climb trees and toboggan through 
the air, we birds-that-were-to-be went about on all fours 
like this.” 

Doesn’t it beat anything, this little uneducated South 
American — he doesn’t even know his letters — explaining 
out, in that dumb-show way, the great process of evolution 
that man, with all his learning, only stumbled on yesterday, 
as you may say? 

It’s a regular lecture he gives, this little Sefior Hoactzin, 
in that sign language of his ! 

1 You'll find in the Strange Adventures of a Pebble a picture of one 
of the kings of the Dinosaurs at luncheon. He is the queerest com- 
bination you ever saw — Ostrich legs, Eagle talons, Crocodile tail, 
Horse’s head —I don’t know what all!. And he isn’t a nightmare 
either! He really lived once upon a time, as you can see by his bones, all 


put together, in those Westminster Abbeys of the monsters, our great 
modern museums. 
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The adult Hoactzin has no trace of wing claws; puts them 
aside with childish things, as the Apostle Paul says about 
putting aside some other things. 

Some other birds haven’t these wing claws at the start, 
but put them on when they grow up. The Wattled Plovers 
do this. They use these claws in fighting with their wings. 
And the Swans seem to recall the time when their ancestors 
wore them, away back in the Middle Ages of bird history, 
and to wish they sti had them; for, in fighting, they strike 
with their wings, just as if there were spurs on them! 

As these birds show their relation to the earliest of the 
_ early birds, there are others that seem to make it a part of 
their duty to do proper honor, in their acting or their make- 
up, to their reptile ancestors. For example, you know how a 
crocodile hatches her eggs, don’t you? She buries them. 
It’s the incubator method. Well, what do the Mound- 
Birds of Australia do but bury their eggs in mounds, which 
they build for the purpose of leaves and rubbish of the 
woods, and let the heat generated by the decay of this ma- 
terial attend to the hatching. 

The scales to be found on a bird’s ankle and instep 
and the horny covering on the beak suggest the reptile’s 
scales; especially when we note that, with old-fashioned 
birds like the bird that made the Ancient Mariner 
famous — the Albatross — this beak, instead of being all 
in one piece, is built up of separate pieces; in other words, 
of scales. 


THE HISTORIC PLAY INSIDE THE EGG 


But I have yet to mention what are regarded by some 
scientists as the most striking and convincing of all the 
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great variety of evidences of the truth of the evolutionary 
theory: the changes that go on inside the egg —a silent 
drama rehearsing, behind the scenes as it were and before 
the public appearance, this great history play of the ages. 
In the egg form of all birds and other animals, the embryo 
of the unborn infant passes through various stages of devel- 
opment, beginning with lower and passing up to higher 
forms of life before birth. Some biologists have said that 
each embryo of any given species of animal passes through 
stages representing all the types of his ancestors, but this 
isn’t true. All that can be said is that the embryo of each 
animal passes through stages similar to corresponding 
stages in many classes of animals. 

For example, just as in the first chapter of Genesis it is 
said that the fish, in the order of creation, preceded the 
birds and the beasts of the field, so the science of evolution 
says; and so say the successive scenes in the strange little 
drama within the egg. In birds and all other air-breathing 
vertebrates, as well as in fish, gill-slits appear in the embryo. 
In the case of the air breathers, these slits disappear before 
birth. In the case of the fish they remain. 


THE OLDEST OF SEA STORIES 


As if to make this dramatic recital of past history more 
definite so as to picture step by step how the life of the land 
came up out of the life of the sea, notice this: At the time 
when these fishlike gill-slits develop in the embryo of birds 
and other vertebrates, the heart has only two chambers, 
like the heart of a fish. It is also placed far forward, as is the 
heart of fishes. Then, step by step, as the embryo develops, 
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this little engine of life is pushed farther and farther back 
between the developing lungs and, step by step, turns into 
the three-chambered heart characteristic of those creatures 
of the double life, of land and water, the Amphibia — frogs 
and such. Then, finally, comes the heart of four chambers, 
which is found only in the double-circulating system of us 
birds and human people and other animals! 

In other words, to take the biography of the bird only, 
from egghood to birdhood, it at first actually has the heart of 
a water-animal, then the heart of an animal that lives partly 
on land and partly in the water, and finally the heart of an 
animal that lives entirely on the land! Could you ask any- 
thing more complete than that, a more complete story of 
ancient family history, with all the main chapters there and 
in their proper order? ) 


WHAT THE PIGEONS HAVE TO SAY 


Do you raise Pigeons, or did you ever? Well, then you’ll 
be especially interested in the fact that it was in the study 
of pigeons that Darwin arrived at many of the conclusions 
that led to his announcement of the theory of evolution 
with which his name, more than that of any other scientist, 
is identified; although the evolutionary theory has been 
considerably modified since his day. 

Among other things, he pointed out that Domestic 
Pigeons differ in appearance far more than many creatures in 
nature that are classified as distinct species — the Pouters, 
with their puffed-up breasts, the Fantails, the Tumblers, 
with that remarkable circus habit of theirs. Yet all are 
positively known to be descendants of one ancestor, the 
Wild Pigeon of the rocks, known as the ‘“‘ Rock-Dove.”’ 
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THE BRAINS OF BIRDS 


But the development of so many varieties of Pigeons only 
goes to show what remarkable changes of a physical nature 
may evolve under proper conditions. Mind developed in a 
similar way. The reptile ancestors of the birds weren’t what 
you would call bright at all, and the reason they passed 
away — were completely wiped off the map in the course 
of time — was that they had such little brains. Although 
their bodies were so enormous, they had no minds to speak 
of. The birds developed a much larger supply of brains, in 
proportion to the size of their bodies, and used them. 


MOTHER NATURE’S COUNTERSHADING 


An American artist-naturalist, Abbot Thayer, has dis- 
covered that Mother Nature, like other skilled artists, prac- 
tises what is known as “‘countershading.”” When an artist 
wants to make an object conspicuous he paints in the 
shadows. Nature does the same thing by placing the lightest 
colors of the bird on throat and belly, which are thrown into 
the deepest shadow when the bird is at rest, and the darkest 
colors on the top of the head and the back, which receive the 
greatest light. Between the back and the belly the colors 
gradually become lighter, so as to exactly match the amount 
of shadow. Asa result, the form of the bird, viewed from a 
little distance, fades into its surroundings. Its apparent 
solidity is ‘‘painted out,” as an artist would say. 


BUT THE GREATEST MYSTERY STILL REMAINS 


All of which, as you can see, has an important bearing on 
that part of the theory of evolution which explains how new 
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species, once they have come into being, manage to hold their 
own in the business of living, but it doesn’t explain how new 
species come into being in the first place. This, the greatest 
of the problems of evolution, is as much of a mystery as it 
was before the theory of evolution was ever heard of. The 
scientific people have named this mystery ‘Spontaneous 
Variation”; but thisis only a label. It is net an explanation. 


HIDE AND SEEK INDOORS AND OUT 


The insects, as you know, are often closely related to the birds — 
so closely, in fact, that they are one and the same thing a short 
time after the bird has caught sight of the insect —for a bird’s 
digestive machinery works very rapidly. On this account, but still 
more because the subject of evolution is the greatest in all science, 
and has so many interesting angles, you should read the January 
Chapter of The Clever Little People with Six Legs, which presents 
the theories as to the origin of insects, and the last chapter of The 
Strange Adventures of a Pebble, which shows that the established 
facts of evolution prove that the world is getting better and better 
all the time and that it must, of necessity, continue on this upward 
path. 

In other words, that there is not only a Supreme Intelligence back 
of all the phenomena of Nature, but that this Intelligence is benefi- 
cent. If the theory of evolution proves this, don’t you think it must 
be very important to know about it? Even so brilliant a people as 
the Greeks, while they recognized the Intelligence back of things, 
conceived of it as cruel, corrupt, and capricious. While the Greeks 
believed in their gods, says Victor Hugo, they would much rather 
they did not exist! 

In the foregoing chapter I have spoken of the improvement in 
the brains of birds, in the course of the ages. Here I want to add 
that, even in our own day, birds have changed their minds for the 
better and they often do. Burroughs accounted for the change of 
habits in the Barn-Swallows on evolutionary principles. When the 
country was first settled a few enterprising Swallows discovered 
there was a more abundant food-supply around human dwellings 
and so located in man’s neighborhood. Being safer from enemies, 
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more of the young of these pioneers reached maturity than did those 
of the Swallows that were not so progressive and remained behind 
as cliff-dwellers. The children of the progressives would naturally 
return to the scenes of their childhood, as we have already learned in 
connection with the discussion of the subject of banding; and there 
they would nest and brood and complete the beautiful cycle in the 
family life of birds. 

In the same way, Mr. Burroughs thought, bird Columbuses 
stumbled on the fact that it is safer to be near human dwellings. 
Pursued by a Hawk, for example, they find refuge in an orchard, 
and so get introduced to the place and come back. Quails learn to 
nest on the borders of the highway instead of the open field. The 
Swifts stop nesting in hollow trees and build in dead chimneys 
instead. 

Besides their instincts and what they learn in the school of life, 
some birds have picked up, along their evolutionary way, mysterious 
faculties that you can’t put either under the head of instinct or of 
acquired knowledge. A contributor tells, in one of the annual re- 
ports of the Smithsonian Institution, of a remarkable experience 
showing the possession of one of these mysterious faculties by the 
Vultures. One winter, while out hunting, the college professor who 
tells the story, killed a mad dog and threw it into what is called a 
“sink hole,” a natural pit in limestone rock formed by the dissolving 
action of water. The hole was six or seven feet deep and ran down 
at an incline, so that the body was invisible from any part of the 
sky. Yet, three hours later, on coming back that way, the professor 
found Vultures dining on it. In some way they had learned of the 
fate of the poor, mad creature. A freshly killed dog, in midwinter, 
at the bottom of a six-foot hole, leaves the matter of scent out of 
the question. What kind of weird broadcasting is it, then, that gets 
word to these uncanny birds under such circumstances ? 


CHAPTER VI 
(FEBRUARY) 


NATIONAL LIFE AND THE LEAGUES OF NATIONS 
AMONG THE BIRDS 


In the story of the Six-Legged Peoples I chose February 
for looking into the insect republics, because February is 
the month in which we celebrate the birthday of the Father 
of His Country; and, although we didn’t find, from what is 
known of their history, any George Washingtons in the 
national life of the six-legged patriots, we did find Martha 
Washingtons a-plenty. 

For a similar reason — because it is the month in which 
we will be talking about Washington and the foundation 
of our own republic — let’s see if we can find anything in 
Birdland that suggests Colonial days and the beginnings of 
our own national life. 

While we must not expect so much in the way of com- 
munity spirit and of organization among the birds as among 
the bees, for example — how could we, when we haven’t got 
as far as the bees in that respect ourselves? — you may be 
surprised to learn how far they have gone, these little 
feathered fellow citizens of ours. For instance, they already 
have police systems and labor-unions, national flags, and a 
kind of universal language. And they have at least a begin- 
ning of a League of Nations. Isn’t that about all we’ve got, 
at this writing? 

94 
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I. THe Famity Picnics AND THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS 


First of all, let’s look a little into the fact that birds of a 
feather flock together. Everybody knows that, but not 
everybody knows how important it is in the history of the 
bird nations. It extends from such little family picnics as 
those of the Robins and the Quails to the neighborhood 
picnics of the Blackbirds and the Crows and the still larger 
gatherings at migration time. Then birds which, though of 
the same feather, don’t ordinarily flock together, join 
forces for the great hike. 


THE CROW CONGRESS NEAR WASHINGTON 


The Crows, at certain seasons, hold national conventions 
of large proportions. One of the biggest of these conventions 
may be regarded as a kind of Crow congress; particularly 
as it is held as near Washington as the space reserved for 
the other two-legged congressmen and the citizens of the 
District of Columbia will permit. And they assemble there 
at the same season as do the human congressmen; that is to 
say, in winter. 

You’d think that in the winter, when food is scarcest, the 
Crows would separate into small bands instead of keeping 
together and holding these congressional sessions, wouldn’t 
you? Well, the reason they keep together in winter is that 
food is to be had only in certain districts, as along rivers 
and the shores of bays and small lakes. It is the habit of the 
Crows of a given region all to patronize the same hotel at 
night, a group of convenient tree-tops, and they keep up 
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this custom when they get to Washington and in other 
regions where they spend the winter. 

Those who come in earlier sit up and wait for any of their 
fellow Crows that haven’t arrived. Whether they count 
noses or call the roll, it is hard to say, but they don’t go to 
bed until the last bird has arrived. Instead of going to bed 
they light on the ground in near-by fields, walk around, and 
chat about one thing and another. Then, when it is nearly 
dark and everybody is in, they rise from the ground and, 
“in orderly procession”? as Doctor Chapman says, go to 
roost. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FLOCK 


You have read Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, no doubt. 
If so, you remember that he speaks of what he calls ‘“‘the 
spirit of the hive”; the mysterious Something that causes 
the bees to act together, at times, as if directed by some one 
bee, a commander-in-chief, although no such individual has 
ever been discovered. The queen, you know, is a mere 
figurehead, as far as having anything to say about national 
. affairs is concerned. There seems to be the same sort of 
invisible commander-in-chief among the birds, and we can 
call him, her, or it, the “Spirit of the Flock.”” Audubon 
speaks of the vast flocks of Passenger-Pigeons to be seen in 
his day, moving and wheeling in perfect unison, like splen- 
didly drilled soldiers, under some mysterious leadership “‘as 
intangible as the shadows of their wings.” You can see 
flocks of Blackbirds in the summer and fall manceuvring 
and, as it were, ‘“‘marching”’ through the air, never losing 
step or getting out of line. 
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MIDWINTER BALLS OF THE SNOW-BUNTINGS 


Right now, in midwinter, you can see flocks of Snow- 
Buntings going through all sorts of evolutions without a 
hitch. You might think they were practising for something 
like our Christmas pantomimes. This sort of thing isn’t 
easy, you know. You’ve got to watch your step and you’ve 
got to have lots of drilling. But the Buntings seem to have 
it all down pat, right from the start. They’re born with 
their parts already learned ! 

Parties seem to enter into the social life of birds quite as 
much as they do with us; and often there are certain for- 
malities insisted upon that seem as arbitrary as some of 
those which distinguish our own formal social functions. 
For instance, if you are an Ibis and want to attend a ball of 
the White Ibises, you must dress in white; whereas, for a 
Pink Ibis function, you must dress in pink. The White 
Ibises and the Pink Ibises, although exactly alike in every 
respect except color, draw the color-line and are like the 
Jews and the Samaritans in that, as the Bible says, “They 
have no dealings with one another.”’ You see, in the matter 
of race prejudice which has helped to make so many wars 
and so many volumes of history in the annals of humanity, 
the bird nations are right up to date! 

But, in spite of this, such social gatherings, besides pro- 
viding a good time for ‘‘those present,” help to bind to- 
gether these feathered citizens in their little common- 
wealths. 

SONG-FESTS OF THE TITMICE 


The Titmice have singing-parties in summer. Gathered 
together in little flocks in the tree-tops, they take firm hold 
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of the tips of the long branches and let the wind swing them 
while they sing. Back and forth, back and forth, higher 
and higher they go, and then — swish ! — down they swing 
again! The more they are tossed about the better they like 


YOUNG YELLOWTHROATS QUARRELLING 
Or perhaps they are only debating national affairs. 


it, calling to one another above the voices of the wind like 
so many children. Some of them swing with their heads 
down, like circus performers; just to show off, I imagine, 
these happy children of the air! 


II. THE CoLonraL PERIOD AND OTHER FEATURES OF 
NATIONAL LIFE IN Birp HIsToryY 


One reason given for the remarkable business methods 
found among the ants and other insect democracies is, as I 
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said in the story of the Six-Legged Peoples, that community 
life develops their brains. Then these better brains develop 
community life. The thing works both ways. 

Now, why shouldn’t this be equally true of birds? Of 
the Crows, for example? Being in each other’s company so 
much and talking about this and that must sharpen their 
wits, just as good company and conversation sharpen the 
wits of human folks. 

The Crows’ little cousins, the Purple Grackles or Crow 
Blackbirds, are almost as clever as their big relatives, as 
those who have kept them as pets can testify, and they also 
are great fellows for company and conversation. Along in 
March, before the chill of the melting snow is out of the air, 
big crowds of them may be seen walking sedately over the 
brown grass of the parks and fields, making jovial remarks 
in the high-pitched falsetto voices of old men, and breaking 
out every now and then into that queer, gurgling, explosive 
laugh of theirs. This laugh always sounds to me like the 
wheezing cough of a man who has got something down the 
“‘wrong throat” while laughing at some funny anecdote at 
the table. 

These Grackles not only come in a crowd in the spring, 
but they stay together in crowds in building their bulky 
nests of mud and grass; that is to say, they live in col- 
onies. 

Another class of feathered citizens of the marshes who 
have reached the Colonial Period of their history, are the 
Marsh-Wrens, and one intellectual result of their social life 
is that they have learned to sing in chorus. Let one start 
their bubbling national song and half the colony will at once 
join in. 
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THE FISH TRUST AMONG THE PELICANS 


But if development in industrial operations is a mark of 
the highcst advancement in national life we must award 
the prize to the Pelicans. They form regular fishing-trusts 
— atleast some species do. Professor Thomson of Aberdeen 
University tells about the operation of one of these Pelican 
Trusts in his new book, The Biology of Birds. After choos- 
ing some baylike recessin which the fishing is reported 
to be good, they form a wide half-circle, facing the land, and 
then wade shoreward, narrowing the circle and catching the 
fish as they advance. On narrow rivers they even divide 
into two sections, each of which draws up in a half-circle, 
and then they wade toward each other until they meet. If 
this isn’t ‘‘cornering the market,” I’d like to know! 


THE LANDLORD-AND-TENANT PROBLEM SOLVED 


Certain other birds have, like the bees and the ants, 
solved the great landlord-and-tenant problem that Mr. Man 
is still in much trouble about. I refer to the Social Weaver- 
Birds of Africa, who combine in building a common nest, a 
huge structure which at a distance looks like a Zulu kraal 
that has been landed in a tree by some playful tornado. 


NATIONAL FLAGS IN BIRDLAND 


Already birds have flags and they perform some function 
in national life. But whether they are national emblems, 
like our flags, for fellow citizens to rally around, or whether 
they are flags for the enemy to follow and so lose his way, is 
a matter of curious dispute. One of the great men in the 
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history of science, Alfred Russel Wallace, suggested a good 
many years ago that such markings as the white outer tail- 
feathers of the Junco and the Meadow-Lark and the white 
patch on the rump of the Flicker, are in the nature of ban- 
ners, for the young and other members of the flock to follow. 
Now, however, there is another theory to the effect that 


From Baskett, ‘‘Story of the Birds,” courtesy of 
D. Appleton & Co. 


TAIL-MARKS SHOWN ONLY IN FLIGHT 


when a bird of peace is fleeing from a bird of prey the eye 
of the enemy is apt to be fastened on this bright spot and, 
owing to the optical law known as the “persistence of 
vision”? — the very thing, by the way, that makes the 
movies seem to move — the bird of prey will see the spot 
after the intended victim has moved on, and, diving, make 
amiss! 

But do you see any reason why both theories shouldn’t 
be true? Why shouldn’t the very same marking serve as a 
flag for comrades to follow, and at the same time help to 
save a fleeing bird from an enemy swooping down from 
above? A national flag that defends itself! There’s an idea 
for you! Mother Nature’s books are just full of such ideas. 
Thrifty housekeeper as she is, she’s always lighting at least 
two candles with one match. 
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INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGES AND INTERNATIONAL LEAGUES 


Do you know what Esperanto is? Well, it’s a universal 
language — that isn’t! That is to say, it’s a language, the 
invention of a Russian scholar, which employs sounds and 
words common to all the European languages and omits 
what is special to any one of them, so that it is much more 
easily learned by a foreigner than any of the old languages. 
But the dream of its author has not yet been realized; it has 
not come into general use. Birds, on the other hand, have 
had an Esperanto of their own, founded on the same princi- 
ple, the use of sounds they all understand, and it has been 
in general use for goodness knows how long! Certain notes, 
for example those indicating alarm, are recognized by all 
birds, as when a Robin discovers a Hawk. You can see that 
everybody understands what Rob says, for all take to cover 
as quick as ever they can! 

What is more, birds of all kinds, entirely regardless of 
family connections, will answer S. O. S. signals; that is to 
say, distress calls. And haven’t you got a good practical 
beginning for a League of Nations right there? Doctor 
Allen of Cornell University has had as many as thirty 
different kinds of birds in sight at one time in answer to a 
distress call. 

And how can anybody say this answer to the call is mere 
idle curiosity? Birds, in response to these cries for help, will 
approach within a few feet of where the call comes from, 
thus voluntarily exposing themselves to whatever the 
danger may be. Doctor Allen has had them come — dozens 
of different kinds of birds at once — within arm’s length of 
where he was hidden. He was making the calls, concealing 
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from the birds the fact that he is connected with the De- 
partment of Ornithology at Cornell, and pretending to be 
just a little bird in trouble! 

How would you like to try this for yourself — hide and 
then make the distress signal and see how the birds will act? 
All you have to do is to moisten the knuckle of your fore- 
finger, and then, putting it against your lips, suck in your 
breath. The result will be a distressing little squeak. As 
in the case of other bird calls, it requires some little practice 
to do it well. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POLICE SYSTEM 


It isn’t the mere matter of extending sympathy either, 
this National League spirit in Birdland. The birds already 
have an International Police System. Cliff-Swallows, for 
example, sometimes nest in the immediate neighborhood of 
a Prairie Falcon and show no fear of him. If he attempts to 
approach their camp they immediately gather, as did the 
embattled farmers at Lexington, and chase him away. 

And — you will hardly believe this, but it is true — Wild 
Ducks unite and drive off Eagles! 

Cranes and Flamingoes, when feeding, post sentinels, 
and it is almost impossible to surprise them. The Gulls and 
Terns have a most effective Longshoremen’s National 
League; and the Plovers and Sandpipers, although they 
don’t contribute any military assistance, I think, also 
profit by it. 


THE WOODPECKER NATIONAL BANK 


One of the most striking things in connection with the 
growth of national and international spirit among the birds 
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I’m going to tell you about now. It’s a suggestion of what 
the bees have been doing for so long and what the labor- 
unions have got to doing recently — establishing banks of 
their own. Out on the Pacific coast, clear from Oregon to 
Lower California, there is a species of Woodpecker that 
makes his headquarters in the oak groves. These Wood- 
pecker folks are not only very sociable and neighborly, 
making it a point to build their nests near each other, but 
they also have gone into the co-operative banking business. 
The “coins” that are placed on deposit in their banks are 
acorns. A lot of Woodpeckers in a neighborhood make their 
deposits together, just as in any bank, and the whole com- 
munity is benefited by this enterprise. No hiding away of 
their wealth in stockings or tin cans — this is something 
human people do with their money sometimes — or burying 
it in the ground, as other people, including squirrels, do. 

These California Woodpeckers have regular checking 
accounts; or pecking accounts, which amounts to the same 
thing. And their banks have time-locks and time deposits; 
that is to say, it takes time to open the locks, time to make 
deposits, and time to take them out. T’ll tell you how it 
is: These Woodpeckers, when they decide to start a bank, 
select some oak that is getting along in years and, in a de- 
cayed spot in the trunk or in one of the big limbs, they bore 
holes. You'll see six or seven working together. And this is 
how they make their deposits: holding an acorn by the 
large end, the bird alights below the hole, inserts the acorn, 
and then, with good solid raps, drives it in. When he is 
through it fits so tightly you’d find it hard to dig it out. But 
the Woodpeckers don’t have any trouble. 

When they’re not satisfied with their choice of the first 
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hole — acorn don’t fit to suit, or something — they will 
take it out and try several cavities until they get one that 
is satisfactory and then redeposit. 


HIDE AND SEEK INDOORS AND OUT 


Compare the achievements of the birds in national organization 
with certain of their six-legged friends as described in the February 
Chapter of The Clever Little People with Six Legs. You'll say, I 
think, that the birds will have to take off their hats to them. 

Our good Scout, Ernest Thompson Seton, is strongly for the 
theory that the markings of birds are national banners; and he goes 
farther. He maintains that some birds use their tails as wig-wag 
signals. Such tails, he says in Bird Lore (23: 286) are, with rare ex- 
ceptions, decorated with white spots, bars, or blotches, and so are 
easily seen from afar. And the exceptions prove the rule. While the 
Robin’s tail, for example, is undecorated he makes up for it by a 
very elaborate signal; a wig-wag down and to the right as he alights, 
then to the left so that the tip makes an X in the air. 

The Catbird goes through a very extraordinary performance with 
an unusual equipment. He spreads his black tail, then raises it to 
expose the undertail coverts, then drops his tail to hide them, thus 
making alternate flashes which suggest some of our army and navy 
signals. 

Song-Sparrows pump their tails as they fly. 

Phoebes swing their tails in a complete circle. 

The Hermit-Thrush, when alighting, raises his tail about half an 
inch, then slowly swings it down again. 

Spotted Sandpipers describe a W with their tails. 

In confirmation of the banner idea, as applied to birds, it was long 
ago pointed out by Alfred Russel Wallace that such markings are 
peculiar to fleeing, flocking, and defenseless creatures — the antelope 
and Molly Cottontail among four-footed animals. 

By the way, right here under our eyes is an example of what we 
are talking about. Do you see that Nuthatch at the dining-table 
on our window-sill? He is spreading his tail like a little peacock. 
And do you see that another Nuthatch has just joined the group? 
Well, that’s why! Nuthatch No. 1 displayed the national flag for 
the benefit of little Brother Nuthatch No. 2. Merely a friendly 
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salutation sign talk, perhaps something like: ‘Hello, John, glad to 
see you! You’re looking well. How are all the folks?” 

That sounds like a pretty big message to crowd into one little tail 
signal, doesn’t it? But then just think how many meanings a Crow 


Z a (pie m 
MR. CATBIRD MAKING A SPEECH 
Notice how he punctuates his remarks with appropriate gestures of wings and tail. 


can put into that favorite word of his, “‘caw.’’ What a lot of defini- 
tions of it there must be in the Crow dictionary ! 

It’s not alone in the family — meaning by family, in this connec- 
tion, the little group that has made its home in the same nest — but 
among birds united only by the ties of species, that we find examples 
of brotherly devotion. Take the Jays, for instance. You could 
hardly pick out a bird that is more unpopular among its fellow citi- 
zens than this loud-dressed, loud-voiced roustabout. And yet look 
what fine things he’s capable of! A contributor to the Auk, a 
periodical that you will see quoted a great deal, in your study of 
birds, tells of finding a feeble old Jay, feathers faded, claws worn, 
bill dulled, eyes bleared and dim, who was being protected and cared 
for by his companions. Some were always near him to warn him of 
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danger, others brought him food and — listen to this — he was 
carefully led to a near-by spring for his daily bath! 

So, whatever may be said against the character of the Blue Jay, 
he is certainly good to his folks. 

Speaking of the growth of brotherhood, while it is strange that 
some human beings still call it “‘sport”’ to shoot down the birds, it is 
gratifying to know how many thousands of men who used to go out 
with a gun now take their field-glasses and cameras instead. One 
golden autumn afternoon last fall I spent many delightful hours as 
a member of an out-of-the-house party which included a lawyer, a 
doctor (an M.D.), another doctor (a D.D.), an auditor of a life- 
insurance company, and a manufacturer of phonographs of national 
reputation, tramping over a cranberry bog in search of a White 
Heron which had come up from the South on its summer vacation 
and had been seen thereabouts. We boated along the flats and shal- 
lows watching the Plovers and the Bitterns earning their daily 
bread, and the Tilt-ups gravely nodding their approval of the best of 
all possible worlds. 


“When the days begin to lengthen, 
The cold begins to strengthen.” 


This is an old weather rhyme that has a good deal of truth in it. 
After the midwinter solstice we get more and more sunshine every 
day, to be sure, but the earth has become so soaked with cold that 
February days are often the coldest of the year. Sol is such a cheer- 
ful old body, however, that he keeps on beaming and beaming and 
finally, lo and behold, along comes Miss Spring! 

Meanwhile, on any sunny hillside, you’re likely to find little re- 
ception committees flitting about awaiting her arrival and, every 
now and then, practising the pieces they intend to sing at the 
spring festival. A Robin, of the few that remain North all winter, 
will, on pleasant days, sing his morning greeting to the sun from 
some tree-top. A Meadow-Lark, seated on a fence-post, may answer 
him; for a few Meadow-Larks also remain through the winter and 
you'll meet a winter Bluebird occasionally. 

In wooded places along the creek and in the hedges of the road- 
side and the tangles of brush and vines in fence corners there are 
Sparrows and Finches and Winter Wrens. Possibly you’ll see a 
Cardinal slipping through the thickets. That will be a great find. 
The Cardinal rarely comes so early, although he sometimes does. 
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Along the edges of the wood you may see a Flicker; and, maybe, a 
Northern Shrike, for the Shrike is also a rare winter visitor. But 
Jays aplenty! Like their cousin, Jim Crow, they are always with us. 

While the Flickers are most often found in the edges of the woods, 
you are more likely to find their kindred, the Hairy and the Downy 
Woodpeckers as you go deeper among the trees, where they remain 
throughout the year. In this same region are the Nuthatches and 
the Titmice. 

But to find most of these birds you will have to be very cautious 
and look sharp, as there are certain other parties looking for them 
that they want particularly to avoid, namely those Hawks circling 
overhead, with eyes as sharp as their appetites. The Sharp-Shinned 
and Red-Shouldered Hawks are winter residents and a few of the 
Red-Tailed Hawks stop over. 

Among the all-winter residents are the Long-Eared and the Barred 
Owls, the little Owl with the big Screech and the Great Horned 
Owls who, by the end of the month, will begin nesting. 

By the middle of the month we'll see and hear the Purple Grackles, 
with their explosive bubble music. With the last of February the 
Red-Winged Blackbirds and many Robins, Meadow-Larks, and 
Bluebirds will be up from the South to exchange notes with mem- 
bers of the family who remained North. 


CHAPTER VII 
(MARCH) 


HOW THE BIRDS FLY THEIR KITES 


March and the March winds see the opening of the kite- 
flying season among us boys, and our feathered airmen 
from the South are beginning to come back in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, so I’m taking up for this month the subject 
you see at the head of the chapter. 

I might have said ‘‘How Kites Fly the Birds,” but that 
would have been only half the truth; for, as in the case of 
our bird men, the birds both fly their kites and are flown by 
them. That’s the great mechanical secret “‘hid beneath the 
wild pulsation of their wings.” Simple enough, now that we 
know it, but a secret that baffled man for ages. 

In both instances, that of the birds and that of the bird- 
men, it is the act of flying their kites that makes their kites 
fly them — carry them on their way. In a boy’s kite-flying 
_ this isn’t true. The boy’s kite “‘flies,” in a manner of speak- 
ing, but it doesn’t get anywhere. Nevertheless it was the 
mechanical principle which keeps the stationary kite in the 
air which finally solved for both birds and men the great 
flying problem. 


I. Tor FLYING-MACHINES OF BiIRDS AND MEN 


Why, the very first real flying-machine that ever flew was 
simply a box kite with a man inside of it. The man was 
Wilbur Wright. He took a “belly buster” off the side of a 
hill and out through the air he sailed ! 


IIo 
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Then, all he had to do was to attach an engine, instead of 
a man, to similar kites and the thing was done! 

Man, at first, thought to imitate the bird by beating his 
wings up and down, as poor Icarus did away back in Greek 
mythology, and as Darius Green did in the barn lot on that 


By courtesy of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
WRIGHT TAKING A “BELLY BUSTER” WITH HIS BOX KITE 


memorable Fourth of July, but it wouldn’t work. Finally 
he followed precisely the order of development of flight 
among birds and so won out. First, he launched himself 
with kites attached, by jumping off high places, as Archy 
did ages ago, and then substituted the method of launching 
developed by the big soaring birds like the Albatross, the 
Frigate-Bird, the Condor, the Vulture, and the Eagle; that 
is to say, he launched himself by running along the ground 
on wheels. The spokes of the wheels of a flying-machine 
correspond to the bird’s legs — anybody’s legs in fact — 
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moving over the ground on the same principle. (To see how 
this is, you must forget the rim and imagine the wheel 
“walking” with its spokes.) 

A man would need a heart a good deal bigger than that of 
an ox, and muscles to correspond, before he could fly by 
moving artificial wings with his arms as Icarus did and as 


By ourions of “ County Life > 
JIM CROW’S AUTOGRAPH IN THE SNOW AS HE STARTS TO FLY 


Although he springs strongly from his feet, the crow’s wing-feathers may sweep 
the ground, as shown in this record in the snow. 


Darius Green tried to do. And if he undertook to substitute 

an engine to wave these wings, that wouldn’t work either; 
for the limit of size at which artificial wings could be vi- 

brated, without snapping off, would soon be reached. 

The smaller birds, when on the ground, start flight by 
jumping up in the air. Eagles and other large, soaring 
birds, in “‘taking off” run along on the ground for some dis- 
tance and begin beating their wings, slowly at first then 
faster and faster, until they get up speed enough to rise into 
the air. Once clear of the ground they keep beating their 
wings and flying forward and upward at a small angle until 
they gather enough momentum to carry them. After that 
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the flying is largely a matter of kite-sailing; of the skilful 
adjustment of the outstretched wings to the air currents. 


MAN’S FIRST STEPS IN LEARNING TO FLY 


As I said, man vainly tried to fly by imitating the latest 
type of bird fliers, the kind that depend almost entirely on a 
continuous beating of their wings. The trouble with Mr. 
Man was that he started in at the High-School Grade, as 
you might say. He only began to make real progress when 
he went back into the Primary Grade; that is to say, when 
he launched himself and his kites from high places, just as 
Archy did. 

The Hawk’s soaring flight and what may be called his 
“‘winding-stair”’ flight seem to be almost entirely matters of 
kite-flying; in both cases his wings remain as stiff, appar- 
ently, as the planes of a flying-machine. ‘“‘It is true,”’ you 
say, “‘the airman doesn’t move the planes of his machine, 
but his machine is driven by the propeller-blades. How is 
the Hawk driven if he doesn’t move his wings ?”’ 

Watch and you'll see the Hawk does this spiral-stair 
climbing into the upper regions of the air only when there 
is a fair breeze blowing. When he faces it he is carried up at 
an incline; then the force he gets carries him past the turns 
and so he keeps sliding up, as it were, on the wind. 


THE BIRD’S ‘‘SCREW PROPELLERS” 


That the bird’s wing has a cutting edge which, like the 
plane of the flying-machine, offers small resistance to the air 
is obvious; but it isn’t so obvious that the birds have screw 
propellers on their flying-machines, is it? They have, how- 
ever; and this is another instance of Nature’s marvellous 
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way of combining things. Man, in making his flying-ma- 
chine, has to have his kites in one place and his screw pro- 
pellers in another; but, in the case of Mother Nature’s 
flying-machines, the propellers and the kites are one and 
the same thing. It was an eminent English physiologist, 
Professor J. Bell Pettigrew, who pointed out that all wings 
act as screw propellers, twisting in opposite directions dur- 
ing the up-and-down strokes. They are also oars; for, says 
Professor Pettigrew, when the bird is in flight its wings 
present an oblique kite-like surface to the air through which 
they pass, much as an oar passes through the water in 
sculling. 

The bird’s wing, unlike the rigid planes of the flying- 
machine, is elastic and flexible, and it is this that enables it to 
assume the form of a screw propeller, twisting and untwist- 
ing as it rises and falls. 

Another very remarkable thing about these bird wings is 
that they make and use air currents of their own. When the 
wing descends it draws after it a strong current which it 
uses in its ascent in driving the body along. On the other 
hand, in ascending it creates an up current which is met by 
the descending stroke. ; 

But even this isn’t all of the remarkable devices in this 
most wonderful of all flying-machines. The body and the 
wing take turn about in the business of flight. When the 
wings descend they raise the body; then as the wings start 
to rise the body begins to fall, so helping the wings to rise! 
The body falls, not straight down, but downward and for- 
ward, so that the wings, in their busy work, are kept in ad- 
vance of the body and strike downward as well as back- 
ward. If they struck backward only the bird would turn a 
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somersault. You can see this downward and forward stroke 
particularly well when a good-sized bird, like a Duck or a 
Crane, is rising into the air. 


FEATHER ARRANGEMENT AND FLIGHT 


Don’t you think it would be a great advantage to a bird 
if, on the up stroke of the wing, the air could come up be- 
tween the feathers, as the breeze does when you turn the 
slats of the window shutters, and then to have the feathers 
close for the down stroke, so that the air could no longer 
come through, thus enabling him to pull himself along? 
Well, Mother Nature evidently thought the same thing, for 
the feathers of a bird’s wing do overlap. The result is what 
we just said — the air escapes down through the feathers 
on the up stroke so that the bird can thus lift its wings with 
greater ease and rapidity; then, in the down stroke, the 
feathers are closed against each other by the pressure of the 
air below and so the wing gets a perfect grip. 


IT’S THE EDGE THAT COUNTS 


It is the entering wedge that counts most in getting on in 
the air. So the wings of both birds and flying-machines are 
longer than they are wide; and the greater the bird’s powers 
of sustained flight, the longer and narrower the wings. 
Take, as examples, the little Swallows of our eaves and the 
great Frigate-Birds of the stormy sea. 

Clever of Mother Nature, wasn’t it, to imitate man in 
- this way — millions of years before man was born? 

The wings of flying-machines are slightly curved from 
front to rear because the experiments of several students of 
the flying problem, from Lilienthal to the Wright Brothers, 
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showed that in this way the rear edge of the plane, as well 
as the front, could be made to grip the air and so aid in 
flight. The flying-machine’s wings, like those of birds, are 
also curved on top and thicker at the front. This thickened, 
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“SHORTHAND” NOTES OF POSITIONS OF SWALLOWS IN FLIGHT 


sloping front acts like a wedge. It opens up the air, so that 
the rest of the wing, or the plane, can pass through with less 
friction. : 


THE SKIPPING STONE AND THE FLYING-MACHINE 


But here’s a strange thing about both machines and 
birds — something we’ve seen ever since we were boys and 
began skipping stones across the water. Yet most of us 
didn’t really see what we saw; never had any notion it was 
ever going to have anything to do with flying-machines. 

Now, I’ll tell you what it has to do with them. You know 
the harder you throw a stone the farther it will skip. ‘Of 
course,” you say, “the harder you throw anything the 
farther it will go.”” But there’s more to it than that. Pro- 
fessor Langley found that the higher the speed of the flying- 
machine the less power was required in driving it. You see 
what a saving this is for both birds and men; you get more 
for your money, as the saying is. 
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But when it comes to economy of operation, “saving gas,” 
the birds are still away in the lead. The Pterodacty]l, one of 
those ancient birds and the greatest of all nature’s flying- 
machines, as far as spread of wing goes, weighed about 30 
pounds and yet he required only .o5 of a horse-power, so 
Professor Langley figured from his weight and spread of 
wing compared with modern birds. A flying-machine, on 
the other hand, with only one passenger has to have a hun- 
dred times as much power in proportion to the weight 
carried. 

You can see the Pterodactyl going fishing by turning to 
page 23 of The Adventures of a Grain of Dust; and on 
page 24 how he used his “‘little finger” in flying, just as 
bats do. In the history of natural aeronautics three types of 
wing were developed — those of the bird, the insect, and 
the bat. 


Il. THe ENGINES oF BirDS AND THEIR HEADLIGHTS 


The birds, being engines of such high power in proportion 
to their size, require a great deal of fuel. That is why they 
are such hearty eaters. They also have splendid digestions 
and the proportion of “ashes” to the fuel consumed in their 
little fire-boxes is very small. 


THE FORCED-DRAFT SYSTEM OF BIRDS AND LOCOMOTIVES 


The draft system of these engines — the breathing-ap- 
paratus — is also remarkable, from the standpoint of the 
economics of engineering. While the lungs of birds are 
relatively small, they have a large internal surface for the 
exchange of the fresh air, with its oxygen, for the used air 
with its carbon dioxide. The driving out of the air is as- 
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. sisted by the wing stroke. What does that remind you of? 
It reminds me of the “‘ puff-puff” of the locomotive which is 
caused by the exhaust of the steam from the cylinder into 
the smoke-stack. This ‘‘forced draft,” as it is called, makes 
the fire burn faster and so gives the engine greater power. 
A similar idea, don’t you see, has been worked out ages 
before in the bird locomotive engine. In one case it is the 
stroke of the piston-rod that does the business; in the other 
the stroke of the wing! 


THE CANNED-AIR SYSTEM 


Another thing about the bird-engine’s draft arrangement 
is that the air taken in is not confined to the limited area of 
the lungs, as it is in our bodies and those of other mammals, 
but is distributed all over the body in little air-sacs. As in 
the case of a submarine — by the way, diving birds are sub- 
marines, aren’t they ? — this extra supply of air — “canned 
air,’ you might call it — is extremely handy, not only for 
long trips under the water and for flying operations, but 
for singing, when you are doing grand opera-_up in a tree-top. 


HOW BIRDS BREATHE BACKWARD 


Strange as it sounds to say it, a bird may be said to 
breathe backward. It breathes, not by drawing the air in, 
as we do, but by forcing it out. Then the little basket of 
ribs containing the lungs springs back to its original shape 
and the air rushes in. You can see this is much the best way 
to do it, so far as birds are concerned. If birds breathed as 
we do, they would be breathing against a strong wind all the 
time when in flight. Don’t you know when you are facing 
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a gale how it nearly chokes you? While the impure air is 
being exhaled the bird’s lungs get their supply of pure air 
from the air-sacs. Thus, every time a bird gets its breath, 
there is a double tide of air into and out of the lungs; while, 
in the case of man and other mammals there is only a single 
tide of ebb and flow. 

Could anything be more complete? 


WHY BIRDS CAN’T AFFORD TO SWEAT, AS WE DO 


Yes, it seems it could be; for birds have another special 
system in connection with the business of flying. They 
sweat internally. This, it is thought, is to prevent birds 
from catching cold, as a result of their tremendous activities, 
or to keep their feathers dry — or for both purposes, per- 
haps. The air-sacs help in the operation of this internal 
sweating system; for the birds, like the locomotives, drink 
an immense amount of water, and the vapor from the water 
diffuses through the air-sacs and passes out through the 
lungs. Thus the air-sacs, in addition to other functions, 
serve as a kind of water-jacket. Like the water-jackets of 
other internal-combustion engines — those in automobiles 
and flying-machines for example — the sacs help keep the 
bird-engine warm. 

These bird-engines get very hot. If you and I ever get as 
hot as a bird does —every day, mind you, and in the 
ordinary course of business — it will be time to send for a 
doctor. The bird’s normal temperature is about 104 de- 
grees; and this is not only fever-heat for a man but high 
fever-heat! And that’s another reason why man can never 
hope to fly with beating wings. He’d have to fire up too 
much. 
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THE HEADLIGHTS OF THE FEATHERED ENGINES 


Now about the headlights of these feathered engines, the 
eyes. Not only do birds have much greater “acuity”’ of 
vision than we do — that is, the faculty of seeing accurately 
at given distances — but they have other advantages in 
the way of eyesight. 

A Kingbird will dive from a perch 175 feet away and fly 
within 25 feet of you to capture an insect that you can’t see 
at all. A Blackbird sitting on a fence, while you are plough- 
ing, will locate a newly exposed worm too yards away. Or 
peek through the smallest hole in a board fence on one 
side of a poultry-yard and some old Hen will see you — and 
probably make remarks about it! 

Well, in the eyes of birds — except the night fliers — 
who are all near-sighted, on account of their night work 
which requires “‘close-ups’’ — both the lens and the eyeball 
change with the change of distance of the object looked at. 
The high-soaring birds, such as the Hawks and the Eagles, 
have an almost flattened lens. This enables them to see 
their prey from where they are quartering the field, away 
up there in the sky. 


WHY NIGHT BIRDS HAVE SUCH BIG EYES 


The eyes of night birds are very large — those of Owls, for 
example. This is to enable them to collect more light rays 
and throw them on the screen in their picture shows; that is 
to say, the pictures on the retina of the eye, of what is going 
on around them. The pupils of the eyes of the night birds, 
like those of the cat, grow immensely larger in the dark — 
positively spookish they are sometimes! By the reflected 
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light of a camp-fire you can see the eyes of an Owl or Whip- 

poorwill when you can’t see the bird at all. They’re like two 

spots of fire moving around all by themselves in the dark. 
Most birds have no eyelashes — the Owls are an excep- 


From o photograph by H. EZ. Anthony 
GREAT HORNED OWL IN FLIGHT 
Shows upward curve of wing at end which enables it to fly noiselessly. 


tion — but the third eyelid — the “‘nictating membrane” — 

‘is unusually developed and is constantly sweeping the sur- 
face of the eye, like the scraper on an automobile wind- 
shield. Horses have a scraper of this sort which they use for 
the same purpose; to keep dirt out of their eyes. In water- 
birds this membrane covers the eye when they are under 
water and is transparent. 
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III. Fryinc STUNTS IN BIRDLAND 


You know about the nose dive of the bird-men, and the © 
tail-spin and looping-the-loop, don’t you? Well, the birds 
have their special flying stunts too. The queerest of these 
stunts, it seems to me, is the tumbling of a Tumbler Pigeon. 
In its simplest form it is a single back somersault in full 
flight from which the bird recovers gracefully. This is in- 
creased to four tumbles or more in the species of Tumbler 
known as the Roller. He literally rolls through the air. 

How the Tumblers got to doing this nobody knows. 
Some think it was due to a defect in the inner ear or the 
brain. It always seemed to me that a Tumbler must be a 
little queer in the head. 


THE NOSE DIVES OF THE WHIPPOOKRWILL 


But, speaking of nose dives, did you ever notice how well 
a Whippoorwill can do them? He’ll be flying along at a 
terrific rate, driving himself so hard that his wings will touch, 
as a result of his wide strokes, when all of a sudden he’ll stop 
and drop almost straight down toward the ground. He isn’t 
just showing off, either. This drop is a military manoeuvre 
on his part, a manceuvre which in war flying is called a 
“‘vrille.” In war it is executed to deceive an enemy flier, to 
make him think your machine is out of control. In the case 
of the bird it is to capture another flier, a night-flying insect 
that he’s after. The bird will follow such an insect almost 
to the ground, with that great swift drop, and then, having 
caught him, instantly rise in the air and dart away again. 
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THE NIGHT-HAWK’S BOOMING FLIGHT 


The Night-Hawk’s motions in pursuit of insects are also 
very remarkable. He twists, turns, mounts perpendicularly - 
— something men are trying to do with the heliocopter — 
and then, from a dizzy height, shoots down almost to the 
earth. In the twinkling of an eye he’s up again and carrying 
a passenger — the six-legged citizen he went after. It is in 
his longer nose dives in the courting season that he makes 
that booming sound. It is due to the rapidity with which 
the air is forced through his wings. The vibration of the 
feathers causes it, much as a comb makes a noise when you 
put a piece of thin paper over the teeth and hum through it. 
The vibration of the teeth increases your humming. In the 
case of the Night-Hawk, the humming is due entirely to the 
vibration of the feathers and the “‘boom”’ to the sudden drop. 


GATHERING NESTING-MATERIAL IN FLIGHT 


Have you ever been on a merry-go-round, where you try 
to seize rings as you pass? Then you have some idea of how 
it feels, I imagine, to be a Swift in the nest-building season. 
The Swifts gather the twigs for their nests while flying in 
circles. A sweep and a snip, and off comes the twig ! 

Or it doesn’t! 

Then another swoop and another snip. If the bird misses 
the twig, it comes back again and again, each time making 
a wider circle. This circling manceuvre, I wonder what it’s 
for? Does the twig break off more easily? Maybe; for you 
see this circular motion would give two kinds of a pull, that 
of the forward flight and a pull away from the centre of the 
circle. Observe also that, after failure, he increases the size 
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of the circle. No doubt that has some purpose too. Perhaps, 
also, in this circling movement, he is less liable to upset him- 
self when seizing the twig than if he were going straight 
’ ahead. But, anyhow, this orbit flight in the world of the 
Swifts performs some important service or you wouldn’t 
find them putting in their time at it; for they have plenty of 
work to do — takes them three weeks, you remember, to 
build one of their nests. 

The Humming-Bird also gathers material for her nest on 
the wing, seizing mouthfuls of the spider’s suspension 
bridge, down from thistles or cotton from the balms, as she 
whirs and hums along on her two little Liberty motors. 


“DIGGING IN”? ON THE WING 


You know how the soldiers “dig in” in time of war, put 
you never heard of men in the flying corp digging in, did 
you? In the present state of the art of man-flying it couldn’t 
be done. For one thing, a flying-machine can’t remain sta- 
tionary while on the wing, and this would be necessary in 
digging into an embankment, as the Bank-Swallow does. 

But even the Bank-Swallow, although it remains on the 
wing during the operation, doesn’t hover in the air the way 
you see a Humming-Bird do in sucking nectar from the 
flowers. To see just how he does it, all you have to do is to 
hide behind a tree or some neighboring bushes in the nest- 
building season and watch. If you have a field-glass you can 
see every movement. The little architect-engineer flutters 
up against his chosen building-site for a few seconds and 
down will pour a perfect stream of sand. He does the dig- 
ging with his feet. When the hole grows deep enough so he 
can get into it a little way, he works more steadily. 
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Evidently this digging while on the wing is rather tire- 
some; for every few seconds the digger leaves the work and 
circles in the air before returning to it. The circling is ap- 
parently for the purpose of resting up; if so, it doubtless 
serves the same end also in the case of the Swifts that we 
just left working in their lumber-yard. Art students, after 
working steadily for some time, often get up and march 
around the room before going back to their easels. Here we 
see these artists — the birds — doing the same thing. 


HOW THE SWALLOWS AND THE “LIMITED’’ DRINK ON THE 
WING 


Do you know how the Limited passenger-trains — the 
fast fliers on the railroads — take a drink “‘on the wing,” as 
it were? The big locomotives that pull them are in such a 
hurry to get to their destinations that they don’t have time 
to stop at watering tanks, as ordinary locomotives do, so 
they scoop up the water from long metal troughs at certain 
points along the tracks. The terrific rate at which they are 
going forces the water up through a pipe into the tank. 

The Swallows copy this system in filling their little tanks 
and the Night-Hawks (as we have already seen) in filling 
their pantries. The Swallow swoops to the surface of lake 
or pond or running stream and dips up the water with his 
lower bill as you dip milk with a spoon. If he tried to drink 
in the way a chicken does he would get water up his nose, 
I suppose. 


HOW FAST DO BIRDS FLY? 


Yes, I’m glad you spoke of it; we ought to say something, 
before ending this part of the chapter, about how fast birds 
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fly, particularly as there are so many exaggerated state- 
ments floating around. Swifts, which are among the very 
fast fliers, cover a distance of a 1,000 miles in 24 hours. 


How the water-propellers work. 
DUCK —A HYDROPLANE 


This is a rate of something less than 50 miles an hour. For 
comparatively short distances they could, no doubt, much 
excel this record. Ducks and other swift-flying birds, when 
fleeing from an attacking enemy, have been known to get 
through the air at the rate of 100 miles per hour. But, in 
the matter of speed, the achievements of the bird-men far 
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surpass those of the birds. Lieutenant Maughan recently 
flew from New York to San Francisco, nearly 3,000 miles, in 
a little over 18 hours; and short flights have been made at a 
rate of 190 miles per hour. 


HIDE AND SEEK INDOORS AND OUT 


It was the birds, as you might say, that got man to try his hand 
at flying, and now the airmen are returning the favor by contributing 
to our knowledge of the ways of the feathered masters of the air. 
Until more scientific methods were employed, the answers to the 
question as to how high birds fly were the result of more or less wild 
guesswork. And some prominent scientific men did some of the 
wildest guessing. Galtke, a German ornithologist, said birds flew 
at a height of 30,000 feet or more at migration time. But observa- 
tions by other ornithologists and by airmen discredit this. One air- 
man reports seeing a Carrier-Pigeon at a height of 2,500 feet and a 
Golden Plover at 6,000 feet. Another says that while flying at a 
height of 9,500 feet he saw birds high above him which he identified, 
through his field-glass, as Swallows; but they were not anything 
like 30,000 feet high. 

These observations were taken during the World War. When the 
Golden Plover was seen a heavy bombardment was going on and 
there were many machines in the air with anti-aircraft shells burst- 
ing around. This must have caused the Plover to rise to an unusual 
height. 

Birds passing across the field of vision of the telescope are re- 
ported as flying, at migration time, at a height of from 3,000 to 
15,000 feet. 

When it comes to brains and statesmanship and strategy — all 
that sort of thing — Jim Crow far surpasses the Gull and the 
Frigate-Bird and the Stormy Petrel, but as a flier, he doesn’t rank 
high in the profession. In hilly country, for example, on a windy 
day the Crows hug the hills. You'll see a belated Crow come labor- 
ing home at dusk so wearied by the wind and the journey from his 
feeding-grounds that he seems on the point of breaking down when- 
ever an extra strong puff calls for additional effort. 

Of course a flying man could have music in flight if he had a 
phonograph in his car, although I don’t see how he could get any 
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good out of it with his motor making such a noise. But the fliers in 
feathers can and do have music while in flight. Sometimes this 
music is just a sweet little twittering note, like that of the Swallows; 
then, again, it rises to the magnificent performance of the English 
Skylark. Among the birds that, like the man in Mother Goose with 
bells on his fingers and bells on his toes, have music wherever they 
go, are the Bobolinks, Horned Larks, Meadow-Larks, Indigo-Birds, 
Purple Finches, Goldfinches, Oven-Birds, Kingbirds, Maryland 
Yellowthroats, Kingfishers, Song-Sparrows, Red-Winged Blackbirds, 
and Titlarks. 

Even when they’re so far away that you can’t otherwise identify 
them, you can soon learn to tell birds by their gait. Crows have a 
slow, lumbering gait that reminds one of an old black man thumping 
along with his stick. The Flicker opens and closes his wings in long 
sweeps. The Swallow skims the air. The Swifts fly with jerky move- 
ments, like bats. 

Compare the aimless flight of the butterfly with the skilful and 
controlled flight of the birds. Even the Monarchs, the best fliers 
among butterflies, aren’t what a bird would call first-class fliers at 
all. But it really doesn’t matter because a butterfly is never going 
anywhere in particular. A butterfly is a care-free idler—no domestic 
duties, no housekeeping to attend to, no babies to feed.t Being such 
poor fliers the butterfly’s will often has to be the wind’s will. 
Sometimes ordinary butterflies are carried out over large bodies of 
water and perish, but the Monarch beats his way back to shore. The 
Monarchs, in fact, deliberately go to sea, in the migrations of spring 
and fall and fly great distances along the waters of the coasts. 

Lilienthal, one of the pioneers in the development of flying-ma- 
chines, studied the Storks which nested on the roofs of the cottages. 
Then he built an air-riding apparatus with wings which he launched 
by running down-hill against the wind and leaping into the air. He 
‘found he could soar for several hundred feet. He lost his balance 
one day and with it his life. But, even in his death, he made one of 
the most important contributions to the development of the won- 
derful thing we know as the flying-machine; for the problem of bal- 
ance is one of the greatest in the history of its invention and, while 


1In connecticn with butterflies and flying, look up in The Strange 
Adventures of a Pebble, p. 46, where it tells why the flowers grow brighter 
as you climb the meadows of the Alps, and what the butterflies have to 
do with it. 
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it was the Wright brothers who solved it, Lilienthal’s death and 
what he had accomplished served to concentrate attention on its 
solution. 

The wings of flying-machines are more like those of an Eagle than 
those of a Duck. The wings of the Eagle and other gliding and soar- 
ing birds are long and narrow, and Langley’s experiments showed 
that this is the best shape for the planes of flying-machines. But 
long planes are unwieldy, so they are cut in two and one part placed 
above the other. This is the arrangement of most flying-machines, 
although one type, the monoplane, has but one plane. The biplane 
has somewhat less lifting power, but it is steadier in the air, just as a 
box kite is steadier than the single-surface kite. The biplane also 
gets more support from the air; and this comes in handy in case you 
have to fall a few thousand feet when the engine goes wrong. In 
such an emergency the bird-man volplanes at a slant which may be 
many miles in length — and the longer the better. In other words, 
the farther he falls the safer he is! Sounds funny, doesn’t it ? 

Among the earliest March arrivals from the South are the Marsh- 
Hawks and they soon begin nesting, as do the Bluebirds; some of 
which have remained with us all winter, while others have come up 
from the South. In March the Purple Finches and Song-Sparrows 
begin singing. By the second week the Barred-Owls begin nesting 
and so, often, do the Phcebes. By the third week come the Cow- 
birds, the Red-Winged and Rusty-Winged Blackbirds, and the 
Purple Grackles. 


GHAR TE Rey Lik 
(APRIL) 


BIRD LIFE IN WIND AND RAIN 


Well, we’re going to have some rain to-day, so they say, 
although it doesn’t look a bit like it tome. Does it to you? 
Sky is blue as a Bluebird’s wing. A little, fleecy cloud sailing 
along, here and there — that’s about all; the kind of cloud 
that sets children and other poets to dreaming: 


“‘ Across the sky, the fairy realm, 
There sails a cloud-born ship. 
A wind sprite standeth at the helm, 
With laughter on his lip.” 


But still they insist it’s going to rain before many hours. 


I. WEATHER-PROPHETS AND RAtNY DaAys IN BIRDLAND 


April weather is mighty changeable, as everybody knows 
— first this and then that. And it’s something you’ve got 
to keep your mind on — this switching about of sun and rain 
and warm winds and chilly winds — particularly if you’ve 
got children up there in the tree or in those bushes or on 
the ground over in the meadow. 

I said “they” say it’s going to rain. Who are “they”? 
Oh, Mr. Chat, there, for one. Don’t you hear him? 

“Yes, but he’s just chattering. He’s always doing that; 
and he isn’t saying anything about rain that I can make 
out.” 
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WHEN THE CHAT’S CHATTER SPELLS ‘“‘RAIN”’ 


No, I can’t make out the word “rain,” either, and I know 
he’s always chattering, but do you notice how much more 
he’s saying, whatever it is? Seems as if he’s a mind to rival 
the brook, which, Tennyson tells us, goes on forever. And 
this continuous chatter is one of the signs of rain employed 
in the bird weather bureau. 

And gestures! Like the Wrens, he talks a lot with his tail. 
But the gesture language is hard to catch because he’s so 
hard to locate. You’ll hear him in some tangle of vines 
and bushes, but you can’t see him. At such times his voice 
seems to have a mocking tone. At other times his chatter 
sounds as if he knew loads of things about you and didn’t 
like any of them! 

While the Chat, like the tree-frog, is apparently de- 
lighted at the thought of a coming shower, it seems rather 
to depress the Rain-Crow; his note is anything but cheery. 


SOME MORE FEATHERED WEATHER-PROPHETS 


The Green Woodpecker has a plaintive note in his wind- 
pipe, which he is apt to utter just before a rain. 

And did you notice how low the Swallows are dipping? 
That’s because the insects are flying lower than usual; 
and low insects, like low barometers, indicate rain. ‘Low 
o’er the grass the Swallow wings,” is one line in some well- 
known verses written a great many years ago on Nature’s 
weather-prophets: 

“Loud quack the Ducks, the Peacocks cry, 
Low o’er the grass the Swallow wings, 
The mellow Blackbird’s voice is shrill. 
The cricket too, how sharp he sings!” 


oe 
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Perhaps it is the unusual amount of electricity in the air, 
preceding a storm, that excites these folks — just as it 
affects the nerves of some human folks — and makes the 
Duck quack and the Peacock squawk and the cricket chirp 
louder than usual. Another thing is that sounds carry 
farther and seem more sharp when the air is damp. — 

During the spring migration the passage of large, hurry- 
ing flocks of Geese and other wild fowl is often followed, 
after several hours, by a sudden drop in the temperature 
and heavy storms; thus indicating that the birds have 
private means of keeping posted on weather changes that 


~ concern them. Many birds display great restlessness before 


storms. 

Partly because the air is so charged with electricity, per- 
haps, as well as because it is so charged with gnats, those 
agile hunters, the Swifts and the Swallows, are particularly 
lively, swooping and wheeling and darting in a marvellous 
way. 


THE RETREATING SWALLOWS AND THE DRIVING RAIN 


But when the rain is accompanied by cold wind it doesn’t 
appeal to these messengers of summer, the Swallows and 
the Swifts, at all. A member of the staff of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who was stationed at the time in a small field 
laboratory near where Bear River empties into Great Salt 
Lake, tells of seeing a great retreat of Swallows before a 
cold wind and a driving rain. 

This was in the latter part of May. For several days pre- 
ceding the weather had been mild, and small migratory 
birds that nested in the mountains had left the valley for 
the uplands. Then, one evening, a cold wind with a driving 
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rain came on and continued until the middle of the forenoon ° 
of the next day, and there was a steady flight of Swallows 
down the river toward some haven on the flats below. 
They flew low over the river or beat along behind the 
shelter of the willows that fringed it. For a time there 
seemed to be no end to the procession of passing birds. 

Isn’t it a striking picture, though, that long hike of the 
Swallows, hurrying through the wind and the rain? And 
what does it remind you of when they beat along behind the 
shelter of the willows? On a sudden downpour of rain in a 
city, haven’t you often seen men with their coat-collars 
turned up, hurrying along under the street awnings in the 
same way ? 

BAD WEATHER AND THE BABY BIRDS ee 

We have some mighty trying weather, we birds, as late as 
June. In the course of her study of the Kingbird family, 
Olive Thorne Miller tells of a furious northeast gale, while 
Mrs. King was sitting, that turned June into November. 
It lasted thirty-six hours, with a heavy rain, and the 
branches were lashed by the wind until it seemed certain 
the little home would be wrecked. But Mr. and Mrs. King 
and the little Kings came through all safe and helped Mrs. 
Miller write one of the most charming books in all the 
literature of birds, Our Little Brothers of the Air. 

Now just think how it must be at such a time as that 
with the Dove children, in that ramshackle place of theirs — 
a mere shanty I call it. As I said back there in November, 
it is not uncommon to find poor little Dove babies lying 
dead on the ground after a severe storm. 

The Chipping Sparrow is another bird that has a careless 
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way of putting a few twigs and bits of grass together and 
calling it a nest. Mr. Burroughs gave Mrs. Chipping Spar- 
row, as well as Mrs. Yellow-Billed Cuckoo, a good talking 
to about this. In his Under ihe Maples he said: 


“When sudden summer storms make the tree-tops writhe I think 
of this frail nest among the tossing branches. Passing through a 
grove or orchard one is pretty sure to find several Chipping Sparrow 
nests on the ground. The Chipping Sparrow should have kept to 
the low ground or bushes. True tree-nest builders anchor their nests 
fast, but the Chipping Sparrow arranges her material loosely be- 
tween the branches. The nest is supported but not secured.” 


Occasionally you find a wrecked Robin’s nest. The 
Robin’s masonry — it is her custom, you know, to plaster 
her house with mud — is proof against wind and rain, but 
sometimes she builds her nest entirely of grass and then 
there is no proper grip on the branches. It is in building her 
second nest that she is apt to omit the plastering; worn out 
with housework, like enough. The second nest of any bird 
is poorly made. Few birds try to raise a second brood in one 
season, unless something has prevented the hatching of the 
first brood, but the Robins are sure to have two broods and 
often three. 


THE OFFICIAL MESSENGERS OF SPRING 


As the Robin and the Bluebird are the official messengers 
of spring it is especially necessary that they shall be well 
housed against spring’s capricious weather. 

‘““The Bluebird, with the earth tinge on its breast and the 
sky on its back,” says Burroughs, ‘seems at first a mere 
wandering voice in the air. One hears its call on some 
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bright morning but is uncertain as to its source and direc- 
tion. It falls like a drop of rain when no cloud is visible.” 

Not long after the Bluebird comes the Robin, in late 
March or early April. “Cheer up! Cheer up! Everybody 
cheer up! This is spring!” 

“And oh, let’s have a game of tag!’ says he to another 
Robin or so. Then they run, leap, scream, chase each other 
through the air, diving and sweeping among the trees. 

All through April the arrival of birds is constant, and by 
the end of the month the earliest arrivals are housekeeping. 
The Bluebirds, the Martins, and the Swallows are careful to 
put a roof over their heads. The Martins and the Blue- 
birds in their boxes, or in the hollows of trees, are well pro- 
tected against rains and raw weather. So are the Swallows 
in their nests under the ledges of cliffs or under the eaves. 
The Tree-Swallows still stick to their family tradition by 
sheltering their nests and babies in the hollows of trees; 
but the Swifts, like the Barn-Swallows, seem to be more 
progressive. The former abandoned the trees for the 
chimneys and the latter the cliff ledges for the eaves of our 
barns. 

No rain, however driving, can reach the nestlings of the 
Bank-Swallow or the Rough-Winged Swallow or the King- 
fisher at the end of the long halls in their homes in the banks. 


THE SWIFTS AND THEIR COSEY CORNERS 


Although the Swifts, if they are caught far from home, 
can outride the wildest gales, facing the wind with steady 
wing, they evidently prefer the good old family chimney in 
bad weather; for, on dark, threatening, or stormy days, 
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they begin to gather by the middle of the afternoon and by 
four or five o’clock they’re all indoors. 


MOTHER HUMMING-BIRD ON EDGE OF NEST ABOUT TO 
BROOD YOUNG 


THE PH@BES AND THE HUMMING-BIRDS 


The baby Phoebes, as we saw in November, are wel! pro- 
tected against the rains owing to mother’s thoughtfulness 
in putting a good roof over their heads. 

Another place where you needn’t be afraid of rain or cold 
is in a Humming-Bird’s nest. Bright creature of the sun 
that she is, Mother Humming-Bird so dislikes rainy weather 
that shell even turn up the collar of her beautiful cloak 
whenever a cloud passes; that is to say, she will puff up her 
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feathers. On rainy days she is always on the nest, and she 
not only spreads her wings to cover her nestlings, but, as 
she settles on the nest, she raises her breast feathers so that 


FEMALE REDWING BLACKBIRD WITH FEATHERS ERECT, 
KEEPING COOL WHILE SHIELDING YOUNG FROM HEAT 


the babies can cuddle close to her very bosom, and ‘‘occa- 
sionally she reaches under,” says William L. Finley in his 
American Birds, ‘‘to caress them, with whispers of mother 
love.” 
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Then, when the hot days come along, she holds the um- 
brella over them, and starts the “‘electric fans”; that is to 
say, she sits on the edge of the nest, spreads her tail between 
the babies and the sun, and keeps up a constant and rapid 
quivering motion with her wings. 

Half-grown birds suffer most in the cold and rainy days 
of spring because, while bird mothers hover the very 
young, most of them stop this hovering when the children 
are about half feathered. This is what is pretty likely to 
happen to you, if you are a bird, unless you are fortunate 
enough to have been born a Quail. 

Not only Quail mothers but Quail fathers hover their 
half-grown children, as well as the younger ones, at night 
and in storms. Father Bob takes the first brood under his 
care while Mrs. Bob is sitting on the second lot of eggs. Yes, 
and he talks baby talk to them as they are dropping off to 
sleep. When a cold wind rises he doesn’t depend on their 
judgment as to when to seek shelter, but calls to them: 

‘““Come indoors, now! It’s too raw for you children to be 
out.” 

At least I suppose that’s what he says, for when he gives 
a certain low twitter, they all come hurrying in. You’d 
wonder how so big a family could. crowd under his short, 
stubby wings. Yet they manage it; and the closer they 
crowd the snugger and warmer they are, of course. 

Quails keep near water during dry weather, but after long 
rains you'll find them on the dry uplands. 


THE ORIOLE’S GOOD STORM-DOORS 


That Oriole’s nest at the top of the elm, swaying in the 
storm away out there at the end of the branch, is perfectly 
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safe because the Oriole folks took out a storm-insurance 
policy when they built it. It is not only as fast moored 
to the branch as a ship at anchor, but the walls are made 
of water-proof material, a flaxlike fibre which the Oriole 
gathers and hackles and weaves into its home. The mouth 
is hemmed with horse-hair — Lady Baltimore uses the over- 
hand stitch — and the sides are sewed through and through 
with horse-hair. 


Il. THe SonG-BuRSTS AFTER THE RAIN 


Let’s suppose it rained last night and this is the next 
morning and we’re up with the sun. Listen: 


““A gush of bird song, a patter of dew 
A cloud and a rainbow’s warning, 
Suddenly sunshine and perfect blue — 
An April day in the morning.” 


The first song you'll hear is that of Cock Robin at day- 
break. Next comes the Phoebe; and then, when the sun is 
fully up, what a glad chorus! The merry schoolboy whistle 
of a Cardinal over in the woods, the rapid, broken notes of 
the Scarlet Tanager, the soft melody of the Thrushes, the 
high-pitched voices of the Flickers and the Blue Jays, the 
dainty operettas of the Warblers; and, in the meadows, the 
sweet notes of the Song-Sparrow, the chatter of the Field- 
Sparrows, the gay swing song of Mr. Bobolink, with its 
“Spink! Spank! Spink!” 

Some birds actually sing during a shower; the Goldfinch 
for one, the Purple Finch for another. These birds, like the 
Blue Jays and some other birds, are unusually lively during 
a rain. 
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The gift of song is usually best developed in male birds, 
and largely confined to them, but the females of a few 
species sing nearly as well as the males; the Cardinals, for 
example, the Rose-Breasted Grossbeaks, and the Purple 
Finches. 


SINGING POSE OF VARIOUS BIRDS 
Brown Thrasher. Hooded Warbler. Song-Sparrow. 


A large percentage of the songs are love-songs, but in 
practically all cases the singing is not confined to the court- 
ship period. It continues until the young are hatched and 
is often resumed. when they have flown. With some, among 
others the Red-Winged Blackbirds and the Warblers, the 
singing and the courting begin with the northward migra- 
tion in the spring. 


" WHY BIRD SINGERS “‘TAKE THE STAGE” 


When birds sing they are like our own professional singers, 
they take the stage and come right out in front. You 
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noticed that the Goldfinches, when singing in the snow- 
storm, flew to the top of the trees. 

The reason for this is that, when a bird sings, his object is, 
among other things, to tell everybody within hearing that 
this is the best of all possible worlds on this fine sunny day — 
or snowy day, or rainy day, as the case may be; and if he’s 
courting — as he will be in the very next chapter — to show 
the little fluffy object of his affection what a fine voice he 
has for home entertainments! So he usually chooses a con- 
spicuous point from which to sing. 


SINGING CONTESTS OF THE ROBINS 


One evening I saw two Robins, one in a tree-top and the 
other on a weather-vane not far away, having a song con- 
test. For over a quarter of an hour, by the watch, each 
poured out his little heart with all the gusto of a singer in 
grand opera. Then, as their forms grew dim with the falling 
dusk, one made a dive at the other and pursued him hotly 
into some bushes in a neighboring yard. Burroughs tells of 
seeing a similar contest between two Wood-Thrushes. In 
both cases it must have been a purely artistic contest, in 
which one singer lost his temper, for my Robins were both 
family men, and the two Thrushes had nests near by. Some 
of these singer folks are so temperamental ! 

But Selous tells of two Nightingales which sang in each 
other’s presence, turn about, and didn’t show the least bit 
of jealousy. Not only that, but one, while listening to the 
sweet strains poured forth by the other, would hold his head 
on one side and listen like a musical connoisseur. 
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ANNUAL SONG FEST OF THE GOLDFINCHES 


One of the prettiest episodes in the lives of any of our 
birds is the annual song fest of the Goldfinches; a real musi- 
cal reunion of the Goldfinch tribe. “Apparently a whole 
township will come together at this time,” says Burroughs, 
“filling the tree-tops along the road and in the groves with 
their chorus. The males are just donning their golden uni- 
forms as if to celebrate the blooming of the dandelions, 
which, with the elm-tree, afford them their earliest food- 
supply. While singing they are busy cutting out the green 


germs of the elm flakes, and, on the ground, tearing out the 


closed buds of the dandelions that are shut up to ripen 
their seeds.”’ 

This song fest is preliminary to the mating-season. It 
usually begins in late April or early May and lasts a week or 
more with ‘‘no postponement on account of the weather”’; 
for it continues on wet days as well as fair. 


\ BIRDS THAT SING IN FLIGHT 


As we have seen in the previous chapter, many birds 
make it a practice to sing while in flight, but almost all birds 
indulge in flight songs occasionally. The English Skylark, 
that has helped write so much fine English poetry, mounts 
the air in immense spirals, singing as he rises, until lost to 
view, only the melody wafted downward telling of his on- 
ward flight. Then, still fluttering and singing, he again 
comes into view, swinging in wide circles, until, his song 
ended, he sinks to the earth nest where, among the grasses, 
his little mate is waiting for his return. 

Our Horned Lark, by the way, is the only true Lark we 
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anh’ 


have. The other Larks are found only in Europe, Asia, 
and Northern Africa. (With such a broadcasting of 
Larks, doesn’t it seem strange we got left out?) The 


From a drawing by Edmund Sawyer 
LARK IN SKY, MATE IN NEST 
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Meadow-Lark, although not a Lark, is so called because of 
his beautiful song. He’s a close relation of the Blackbird. 
The Horned Lark was formerly shot as a game-bird, but is 
now protected by law. 


ALARM SONGS OF THE MARSH-WRENS 


While the Marsh-Wrens sing in flight, these songs often 
seem to be alarm notes. When you visit Marshland, before 
they know you are there, you may not see one making its 
singing dive, but as soon as they are aware of your presence 
you'll see and hear them on every hand. 


THE LARK-SPARROW’S SONG OF GRATITUDE 


But the unexpected presence of Brother Man is not 
always unwelcome to the little feathered people. One bird 
student tells of a Lark-Sparrow flying ahead of him to where 
there was a garter-snake which had excited its alarm. Then 
it circled several times around the place where the snake was 
as if pointing it out. After the snake was killed it perched on 
a stake and filled the air with grateful notes. Investigation 
showed it had a nest near by. 

If you have a Canary Bird in your home you can appre- 
ciate this story, for the Canary probably sings its thanks 
when you bring it food or water. And doesn’t it sing to you 
when you come up to its cage and talk to it? 


BIRDS THAT SING AT NIGHT 


The most famous night singer among birds is the Euro- 
pean Nightingale. Its name comes from an Old English 
word, “Nihtegale,”’ which means “singer of the night,” but 
for some weeks after returning from its winter home this 
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song is heard at all hours of the day and night. The song 
is indescribable, although attempts have been made, from 


the days of the Greeks to the present, to express in syllables 7 , 


its many notes. Poets nearly always speak of the singer as 
feminine, but only the male sings. 

Our Cardinal Grossbeak is known as the “ Virginia Night- 
ingale.”’ It is plentiful in the Southern States and comes as 
far north as New York. It often winters in its Northern 
home. It was formerly trapped and also taken from the 
nest to be shut up in cages, but this is now forbidden by 
law. 

The Hermit-Thrush and the Mocking-Bird are the only 
American birds that can really be compared to the European 
Nightingale in the beauty of their song. Burroughs calls 
the song of the Hermit-Thrush, “the finest sound in 
nature.’ To him it seemed to be singing a hymn express- 
ing “the calm, sweet, solemnity one attains in his best 
moments; a peace and a deep solemn joy.” 


THE SONG OF THE MOCKING-BIRD 


As soon as the moon rises, the Mocking-Bird begins his 
rich, tender solo and serenades his mate the livelong night. 


“Tissues of moonlight, shot with songs of fire, 
Discourses brave of serious matters that no man may guess.” 


Although he is known as the ‘“ Mocking-Bird,” we don’t 
think of him as a mocker, but only as one of the most won- 
derful singers in the world. Yet his abilities as a dramatist, 
playing the parts of other birds, are no less remarkable than 
his singing. Sidney Lanier, from whom the above poetic 
tribute is quoted, calls him ‘‘ the Shakespeare among birds.” 
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HIDE AND SEEK INDOORS AND OUT 


It’s going to keep us mighty busy registering the arrivals during 
April and watching the birds that begin nesting. 

“The first week,” says Ingersoll, in his invaluable Nature Calendar, 
usually brings to us the Kingfisher, some small Sparrows, White- 
Bellied Swallows, the House-Wren (a little before the departure of 
the Winter Wren), and a few others. 

‘““These are closely followed by the Seaside and other Sparrows 
on the heels of the northbound Fox-Sparrows, and by the Purple 
Martins, Bank Swallows, Brown Thrashers, and the earliest War- 
blers, like the Blackburnian. The third week brings Whippoorwills, 
Chimney-Swifts, Chewinks, Barn-Swallows, Catbirds, and more 
Warblers, including familiar ones such as the Oven-Bird and the 
Maryland Yellowthroat. 

“The last days of April begin to be crowded with arrivals from 
the South and we are likely, before May Day, to add to the list the 
Huimming-Bird, Kingbird, and his small cousin, the Chebec; the 
Eave Swallow, Red-Eyed, White-Eyed, and other Vireos, the Black- 
Throated Blue, Yellow-Rumped, and Palm Warblers, and those 
glorious singers, the Wood-Thrush and the Veery. 

“Fewer birds are nesting than will be found in May, but among 
the early nesters are the three small Owls and the Crow, whose eggs 
may usually be found before the 15th. By that time, or a little later, 
Robins, Bluebirds, Chickadees, Purple Grackles, and Broad-Winged 
Hawks are laying their eggs.” . 

Parkhurst, speaking of the song of the Robin, says: “It is strong 
and clear in the morning and tenderly subdued at twilight. No other 
bird gives so many shades of meaning to a single note. Soft and 
mellow when encouraging the young just out of the nest, it may be 
harsh and quick. It seems more nearly human in its speech than 
any other bird, expressing love, content, anxiety, exultation, 
temper.” 

“The Field-Sparrow,” says Burroughs, ‘‘surpasses all other birds 
of the thickets in the wild flavor of his song. And it has a certain 
sad, ringing quality which haunts the memory. The farmer, follow- 
ing his plough from the field at dusk, catches his sweetest strain. His 
singing is. not so brisk and varied as that of the Song-Sparrow; it is 
softer, sweeter, and more plaintive. Go to those broad, smooth, 
up-lying fields where the sheep and cattle are grazing and sit down 
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in the twilight on one of those warm clean stones and listen to this 
song. The grass, the stones, the stubble, the furrow, the quiet 
herds, and the warm twilight among the hills are all subtly expressed 
in it.’ 

Birds, as some writer has well said, have songs for all our moods. 
When you are feeling particularly care-free go to the daisy-fields and 
listen to the joyful medley of the Bobolink. In thoughtful mood 
retire to the green shades of the forest and listen to the hymns of the 
Thrushes. In the wild pasture-lands and thickets you will hear the 
songs of the Brown Thrasher and the Chewink. They have a certain 
flavor which goes well with the old neglected pastures. 

The Ruffed Grouse supplies one of the drums for the great bird 
orchestra. “Taking his place on a log in April,” says a contributor 
to Bird Lore, “he turns slowly about, shifting his feet as if to get a 
better hold. Partially squatting and steadying himself, his head for- 
ward, his tail spread, he makes a quick outward and downward 
stroke with his wings. For a fraction of a second the wings hang 
limp at his sides, then flash out and beat the air three times in rapid 
succession. Then another pause while he draws himself erect, 
braces his tail against the log, and flings his being into the next 
strokes until the short staccato thumps run together and reverberate 
in a perfect roar.” 

This drumming is usually done at dawn, at sunset, and on bright, 
moonlight nights. Then he may drum all night. The best way to 
see him do it is to walk rapidly toward him during each drumming, 
for he stops every so often, lowers his feathers, and preens himself. 
While in action he’s making so much noise he won’t hear you; and, 
besides, his mind is on his great performance. 

Just how he makes the drumming sound is still a matter of dis- 
pute. Thoreau thought he struck his wings together behind his 
back, but Audubon thought not. The generally accepted theory is 
that he simply beats the air. 

The Woodpecker is another member of the drum corps. Although 
he earns his daily bread by drumming, he also declares his love in the 
same way. In the mating-season he spends hours and hours thump- 
ing on some old dead limb. Lady Woodpecker is also a skilled per- 
former. If a pair live near a house it’s nice to hear them taking turns 
beating on the tin eave trough — especially as they start in very 
early in the morning when you’re sound asleep. 

When Robins have babies in the nest they watch the weather 
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reports very closely. Professor Herrick says on hot days he has seen 
Mother Robin leave the nest when a cloud made things more com- 
fortable by hiding the sun and then return when the clouds lifted. 
When Mrs. Robin is kept at home to hold her umbrella over the 
babies on rainy days, Father Robin brings the food for them. When 
he gets home from market his wife steps aside until he has served 
everybody and then gets back on the nest again. In “holding the 
umbrella” she spreads her wings completely over the rim of the nest. 
Makes temporary ‘‘eaves”’ for the little thatched cottage, don’t you 
see? On a hot day, to protect the babies from the sun, she has 
another scheme; she stands astride the nest, with her back to the 
sun and spreads her wings and tail. 

Birds often seem to know several hours ahead when there is going 
to be a change in the weather. When the time comes to return in 
the spring they don’t bother their heads about the weather; although 
_ if they strike very bad weather, some birds, at least — the Wild 
Geese that Doctor Chapman tells about, for example — turn back 
. and wait until the storm is over before going on. 

Professor Allen of Cornell tells of a Song-Sparrow who, while 
courting the lady he afterward married, had a strange experience. 
With the gusto of a grand-opera singer he was declaring his intention 
of holding his front door-yard against all comers, when he saw an- 
other Sparrow watching him. And every time he’d start to sing, his 
rival, at the very same instant, as if they were training for a duet, 
would make the motions of a bird singing, although not a note could 
be heard! Every time our Sparrow would move his head the other 
bird would move his, in exactly the same way. 

But the strangest part of it all was that every time our Sparrow 
flew away the other Sparrow flew — and vanished. Right under 
our Sparrow’s eyes! Think how a thing like that would get on your 
nerves. 

No wonder it worried the Song-Sparrow. Professor Allen says he 
was kept so busy watching his rival that it left him little time to eat 
or sing. The secret of the ghostly competitor, as you have no doubt 
guessed, was that the other bird was his own reflection. There were 
windows on the side of the house near which the nest was located. 


CHAPTER IX 
(MAY) 


PRINCE CHARMING AND THE MAY QUEENS 


In the name of common sense, what is that Crane doing? 
Now he’s bowing like a cavalier — you can imagine him 
sweeping a long-plumed hat up to his heart as he does it; 
now he is jumping up in the air as if skipping a rope; now 
he seems to be playing hop-scotch, going around in a circle 
on one leg! The dignified King of the Swamp! 

Well, ie thinks he’s making himself very attractive, with 
these antics and his croaking whoop and all; and evidently 
he’s right! The lady Cranes are joining in with him. This 
seems to be the latest thing in grotesque dances in Crane 
society. Both the lady and gentleman Cranes work them- 
selves up into a fever of excitement that suggests an Indian 
war-dance; and, as in the case of the war-dance, these great 
social hops of Cranedom end only when the last dancer is 
completely exhausted. 

Among the many ways in which the society life of birds 
resembles that of human beings, none are more striking 
than those which relate to affairs of the heart. For example, 
with the human poet it often happens that he never dis- 
covers he can sing until he falls in love and finds himself 
composing woful ballads to some pretty eyebrow. And, if 
the object of his admiration is in peril, he suddenly finds 
how strong, brave, and adroit he is and thus becomes a 
hero also. 
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So with the birds; while their singing is not confined to 
the mating-season nor to the expression of tender emotions 
— neither, for that matter, is the singing of human poets — 
still the bird’s singing originates in this universal form of 
heart trouble. 


A CRANEVILLE MINUET 


Not only that, but these feathered Romeos, like the 
heroes of the movies when they fall in love, discover the 
ability to go through extraordinary gymnastics such as 
those we have just witnessed in the case of Mr. Crane. 


I. BALLROOM ETIQUETTE IN BIRDLAND 


Some, to be sure, like ill-bred fellows in human society, 
get quarrelsome and go in for a lot of rough stuff — the 
Prairie-Chickens have dreadful rows at their dances, so I 
hear — but this sort of thing is getting to be the exception 
in bird society. Among some birds, the Flickers, for in- 
stance, the rivals for the favor of the little May Queens, con- 
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duct themselves as well as any group of young men in a ball- 
room under similar circumstances. You just see if they 
don’t! 


MODEL MANNERS OF THE FLICKER ROMEOS 


There are two young Flickers paying their addresses to a 
little Miss Flicker right now. See how coy she is? Not like 
those lady Cranes at all. But her two young admirers seem 
about as shy as she is, sidling up to her and then running — 
that is to say, flying — away; for all the world like two 
bashful boys! Finally one summons up courage and goes 
back. 

And see what the other is doing? Hidden behind a limb, 
he peeps out at his rival, who evidently has now gotten en- 
tirely over his bashfulness and is showing off; spreading his 
tail, throwing back his head, puffing out his breast, bending 
his body right and left, and all the time giving out a queer 
kind of hiccough, as if he were saying: 

“T would like to see my friend over there come up to that ! 
A-hem! A-hem!” 

When he gets through with his performance, his rival will 
pay court in the same way, while de will be the spectator. 
Whichever wins the little lady’s affection, the other accepts 
the result like a gentleman — and promptly goes to seek 
consolation elsewhere ! 

‘There are other fish in the sea,” says he. 

But, as a matter of fact, he’s rather obliged to go; for, 
when the lady joins in with the singing and bowing of one 
of her suitors, that means that she has accepted him and 
then the happy pair join forces in driving away all the other 
suitors. Their smiles are thenceforth “returned unopened.” 
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You see it’s a very different thing whether a fellow 
recognizes the right of other fellows to call on the young 
lady he fancies and whether he permits these same fellows to 
continue their attentions to his fiancée. But, before that, 
two young Mr. Flickers may sing and bow and bob and ad- 
vance and retreat toward their lady-love on the same 
branch and never an ill word between them! 

That is what I call good breeding! 


THE MERGANSER COURTING SYNDICATE 


Then you take certain members of the Duck family, the 
Mergansers or Fishing Ducks. They aren’t very good to 
eat — have a rank, fishy taste because of their fish diet — 
but they do have good manners. You know when men lose 
their temper and get real ugly toward each other, half the 
time it is over some love-affair. One is constantly seeing 
this sort of thing in the movies. 

But look how matters go at the big house-parties of the 
Mergansers, as illustrated by a description of one at which 
Mr. Brewster, the curator of the Department of Birds in 
the museum in Cambridge, Mass., was “‘among those 
_ present.” There were thirty-one in a pond, nineteen Drakes 
in full wedding-dress and twelve Lady Mergansers. From 
three to ten of the gentlemen would collect around one lady. 
You’ve often seen the same thing in ballroom scenes in the 
movies. When the lady Merganser would glide from one 
part of the ballroom — that is to say the pond — to the 
other, her admirers would follow her from place to place, in 
single file. “Never showing any animosity toward each 
other,” says Mr. Brewster. Perfect gentlemen, you see! 
It seemed to be a dress parade to give all an equal oppor- 


From a painting by Courtney Brandreth 
A COURTSHIP CEREMONY OF THE LOONS 
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tunity to display their attractions of dress and good man- 
ners. 

Eight or nine Drakes would glide forward in such close 
formation that the bill of one almost touched the tail of the 
one next in front. They would swim past a lady Duck at 
top speed and then suddenly turn, as if at a aoe before 
starting back in reverse order. 


THE DANCING ON BIRD SOCIAL PROGRAMMES 


The ideas of birds seem so much like those of human 
beings in so many ways that I suppose we oughtn’t to be 
surprised to learn that dancing plays at least as important a 

part in their social affairs as in ours. 

But it does sound strange, doesn’t it, to hear of a bird 
“giving a dance”; preparing a regular dancing-floor and 
then inviting his friends? Fact! One of the most brilliant 
social leaders in Birdland, so far as dress goes, one of the 
Peacock family, does this every season. He lives in Borneo 
and is known as the Mirror Peacock. Our Domestic Pea- 
cocks are quite democratic in displaying their attractions; 
glad to have the whole neighborhood look on. 

But the Mirror Peacocks of Borneo are very exclusive. 
When one of them decides to give a dance, he picks out a 
place in some spot in the forest, far from human habitations, 
and clears away all the vegetation; does it so thoroughly 
that it is almost as smooth, when he gets through with his 
work, as a tennis-court. He selects a place with a knoll in 
it. There, at the proper stage in the proceedings, he takes 
his stand and does the cloak-model act, turning around and 
around in displaying his gorgeous plumage for the benefit of 
ten or a dozen lady Peacocks whom he has invited to the 
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dance — if his stately movements may be called dancing. 
But the funny part of it — from our standpoint — is that 
the ladies take part in these affairs only as spectators. The 
gentlemen do all the dancing — a kind of cake-walk I should 
call it. 


” 


Courtesy of ‘‘ American Scientific Monthly 


THE OSTRICH IN HIS DROLL WOOING POSTURE “ON HIS KNEES” 
BEFORE HIS LADY-LOVE 


The Golden Pheasant of China, and the Argus Pheasant 
of Sumatra follow the same system — that is, they do all the 
dancing while the ladies look on. 


DANCING ‘‘PUSS-IN-THE-CORNER”’ TO MUSIC 
People who like grotesque dancing can imitate the antics 
of the Cranes if they want to, but if I were picking out a 
dancing-school I’d look up the Tanagers of South America. 
Not only are they graceful dancers, but each species has its 
own peculiar style. 
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What would you think, for instance, of playing Puss-in- 
the-Corner to music and dancing from place to place in the 
movements of the game? That is really what one of these 
Tanager dances amounts to. A number of birds take their 
positions at different spots while one stands in the middle 
of the ballroom — a cleared space in the woods — and sings. 
When a certain note is sounded, all the birds change 
places, dancing as they go. Now, if you were playing this 
dancing-game and you lost out in the change of places, what 
would you do? You’d take your place in the centre, 
wouldn’t you, and watch your chance to get another part- 
ner? That’s exactly what the loser does when these South 
Americans play the game. 


THE PLUMED GENTLEMAN IN THE SCARLET CLOAK 


Another remarkable dancer to be seen in South America 
is the Cliff Bird, a magnificent little gentleman who wears 
a plumed hat and a scarlet cloak. The homes of these Cliff 
Birds are in the mountain valleys. _When they decide to 
give a dance they pick out a nice, big, flat rock for a dancing- 
floor. Then, when everything is ready, one of the male 
birds takes his place in the centre and, with the rest of the 
birds, male and female, looking on — there is always a 
large attendance, as these dances are very popular — he 
proceeds to dance. The dance is a combination of a cake- 
walk and a double-shuffle. He scratches the rock with his 
feet, spreads his tail, and makes all sorts of playful motions. 
After a while you hear him utter a cry never heard at any 
other time and which evidently means something like 
this: 
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“There, my dear Fellow Tanagers and Lady Tanagerines, 
is my idea of our national dance.” 
Then, no doubt, he adds, in Tanager language, some 
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polite remark about being glad to be a spectator now of 
some other gentleman’s rendering of it; for he thereupon 
makes way for another entertainer and takes his place in 
the audience, amid “‘loud cries of applause.” 
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FAIRY DANCE-HALLS OF THE BOWER-BIRDS 


Bower-Birds build bowers of twigs with side doors — 
openings on opposite sides — and decorate the walls with 
the bright feathers shed’ by the Parrots, and with red ber- 
ries, moss, and pretty pebbles. At the doors are special 
decorations of bright-colored mussel-shells and the bleached 
bones of birds and other little creatures who, in the great 
cycle of endless change, have gone and left them behind. 
In one of these bowers the wooer holds his social hop and 
has a perfectly lovely time. During the season when the 
dances are being given, the twigs, as they dry out from day 
to day, are removed and dropped in a little rubbish pile be- 
hind the bower, so that everything will always be spick and 
span. cane 

The Bower-Bird, as you will suspect when you see its 
picture in the dictionary, is related to the Crows, and you 
know how a pet Crow will collect bright things — pebbles, 
pieces of glass, bright spoons, if they get a chance. Well, 
you see, the Bower-Birds exhibit the family trait. 


DANCES AND OTHER SOCIAL AFFAIRS THAT BREAK UP IN ROWS 


I regret to say that things are done at some of these 
social affairs in Birdland that are far from polite. And what 
is the result? Such dances often break up in unseemly rows. 

Take the Plovers, for example. Their dancing pro- 
grammes, as a whole, are wonderful affairs and you wouldn’t 
think that such cultured gentlemen would be so coarse as to 
get into a brawl ata party. At the start all goes well. The 
gentlemen Plovers begin by hovering around a desired mate 
on the wing, at the same time performing most incredible 
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twists, and occasionally turning a somersault in the air — 
something I had supposed was copyrighted by the Tumbler 
Pigeons. Finally the performer alights or rather rushes down 
to the ground. Then, beginning at some little distance, he 
approaches the lady, bowing and bowing and bowing, 
almost faster than you can count the bows. Now he begins 
to dance. The lady shows her approval by a series of what 
you would, no doubt, consider peculiarly disagreeable 
screeches; but evidently her suitor finds her voice very 
charming, for he cantinues to dance with increased enthusi- 
asm. Ata certain point in the dance he stops, seizes a bit of 
grass and, with a graceful gesture, tosses it behind him. 
What does he mean by that? We shall see — or, at least, 
we shall guess. 


LADY PLOVER AND THE DUELLISTS 


So far, so good. But now along comes another Mr. 
Plover and starts to show his accomplishments. Then, the 
first thing you know, the two dancers are fighting! And — 
this I think is the worst part of it — Lady Plover, what does 
she do? Does she say: 

“Oh, fie, fie, gentlemen! For shame! Remember, you 
are in the presence of a lady!” 

Nothing like that! Running first to one of them and then 
to the other she urges them on and they fight harder than 
ever until one of them is defeated and retires from the 
contest. 

If a third suitor approaches, Lady Plover drives him off. 
Sometimes it is another Lady Plover who puts in an ap- 
pearance. Then Lady Plover No. 1 drives her away, but 
this, no doubt, is what one should expect. 
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The birds known as the Ruffs (not on account of their 
manners, but because they wear ruffs around their necks, as 
we used to do in Queen Elizabeth’s day), usually get to 
fighting during the social season. Ten or a dozen Ruff 
gentlemen will gather around some attractive lady — the 
belle of the ball, say — and try to look and act as charming 
as possible. For a long time her manner is easy and uncon- 
cerned, as if she were quite aware of the fact that there are 
plenty of pebbles on the beach. Finally she indicates her 
preference by coy gestures. 

In the course of their courting, the gentlemen frequently 
come to blows and pummel each other unmercifully, but a 
moment afterward they are the best of friends. 


LOVE LYRICS OF BIRDLAND 


The cooing of the Doves might be classed among the 
love lyrics of Birdland. It expresses the same sentiment we 
find in the measured music of the poet’s verse. So with 
the “‘woful ballads” of which the cynical Jaques speaks in 
Shakespeare. 

When little Mr. Screech-Owl a-wooing goes, the object of 
his affection sits perched in the deepest shade of a leafy tree 
and, with studied coldness, seems to pay no attention to 
his repeated bowings and wing raisings, varied by hoppings 
from branch to branch. Then, as he takes his seat beside 
her, his continued protestations of devotion are accom- 
panied by that forlorn wink peculiar to Screech-Owls; and, 
on at least one such occasion, a close observer testifies to 
hearing “‘a low, groaning sound.” 
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FEATHERED NEWLYWEDS AND THEIR HONEYMOON 


Some birds, after the wedding and before going to house- 
keeping, have a distinct honeymoon period. The Egrets, 
those beautiful white creatures that the thoughtless or 
selfish vanity of women and the cruel greed of men nearly 
destroyed before laws were passed protecting them, instead 
of going at once to nest-building, after mating, have a 
honeymoon of several days, before the nest is even started. 
Having chosen the site of their future home they spend 
hours and hours sitting close together, not on the family 
sofa, of course, but what is to be the family tree. Generally 
Mrs. Egret sits on a lower branch and rests her head against 
her husband; “looking for all the world,” says Julian 
Huxley, “like one of those inarticulate couples on a park 
bench.” 


II. WHat Mystic Rites ARE THESE? 


But what does this mean? When, during the brooding 
period, one bird leaves the nest — for they take turn about 
at the brooding — the one relieved, before stepping out for 
a bite and a little exercise, searches around for a twig, 
breaks it off and presents it to the other. During the pres- 
entation a ceremony similar to that on the return to the 
nest is gone through with; and not once, but again and 
again, as if they could hardly bear the thought of parting, 
even for so short a time! 

The fact is that this is one of several purely formal cus- 
toms of bird society, the meaning of which nobody has yet 
found out. Some think this twig ceremony is a kind of sign 
language, the twig starding for the word “‘nest,” and, when 
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used as the Egrets use it, may serve to recall the early 
wedded days and the home-building and all; a kind of 
““When You and I Were Young, Maggie.” 

The Plover, you remember, at the end of his courtship 
dance, seizes a bit of grass and tosses it over his shoulder. 
This, it is thought, may be a delicate way of suggesting to 
the lady that it is time to think about nest-building ! 


EXCHANGE OF LOVE-TOKENS BY THE GREBES 


Certain very interesting members of the Duck family, the 
Grebes, during their courtship, present each other with wet 
weeds like those with which their sodden nests are built; a 
ceremony corresponding, you might say, to the exchange of 
rings between engaged couples among ourselves. The 
Divers, also members of the same social set as the Grebes 
and the Ducks, use moss in a somewhat similar ante-nuptial 
ceremony. Moss is used in the building of their nests. The 
two mates go together to some mossy bank and there they 
pluck the beautiful green material and toss it over their 
shoulders. They get very excited about it. Doesn’t this 
remind you of a young couple picking out their chairs and 
their curtains and carpets and things before going to house- 
keeping? 

“Oh, John, just look at that rug! Won’t it be perfectly 
lovely for the front room? And see how it matches the cur- 
tains!” 

Among the Warblers the male picks up a leaf or twig and, 
with it in his beak, hops about and displays his pretty wed- 
ding-clothes before his mate. 
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Ill. MiscELtLaAneous Notes FROM THE Court CIRCULAR 
oF BIRDLAND 


By the way, while we’re on the subject of the water-birds, 
let me ask if you ever noticed how a Domestic Goose, on 
leaving, will pick up a few straws and toss them at her nest ? 
She does it in a perfunctory style, as if it were a mere empty 
ceremony — some kind of formal etiquette in Gooseland. 
And so it is, as far as she is concerned. But what does it re- 
mind you of? It reminds me of Mrs. Grebe hiding her nest 
with water weeds when she goes out to look for her husband. 
Wild Ducks do the same thing when leaving their nests. 
Since the Grebes, the Geese, and the Ducks all belong to the 
same family, they naturally have similar family traditions. 
Wild Geese cover their nests properly and the Domestic 
Goose is simply conforming to the old practice, although it 
really means nothing in her life. 


IT’S ALWAYS LEAP-YEAR AMONG THE PHALAROPES 


There is one place, at least, in the world of birds where it 
is always Leap-Year; that is to say, among the birds called 
Phalaropes. 

Mrs. Phalarope, contrary to the rule in Birdland, is not 
only the biggest of the two, but wears the handsomest 
clothes. When she comes courting her future husband, he 
always runs away, but she follows and finally wins him. 

No wonder he runs, if he really knows what married life 
is going to mean to him! If there ever was the most hen- 
pecked husband in the world, he certainly is it! He is ex- 
pected to choose the site for the nest in some tuft of grass in 
a wet meadow, to scratch a little depression and then wait 
while Lady Phalarope lays the eggs. 
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And that is aid she does! Every blessed thing! He does 
all the setting, looks after the babies, takes them out 
walking, feeds them, gives them all the education they ever 
get. In short, to the best of his ability, brings them up in 
the ways little Phalaropes should go. 


THE WEDDING-GARMENTS 


As we saw in September, it is the custom of many birds to 
change to a comparatively plain travelling-suit when they 
go away in the fall and then to put on a new suit, a wedding- 
suit, when they return in the spring. The Snowflakes have 
a very original way of doing this. They make new suits by 
wearing out the old ones! During their sojourn in the 
South, they slowly wear off the brown fringes of feathers 
concealing the nice black feathers underneath. So, by the 
time spring comes, they have a brand-new suit for the trip 
North and the wedding. 

I wish I could get new suits in the same way, but the 
process is copyrighted, so far as human beings are con- 
cerned, although it is used by some other birds. 


STORY OF MR. CHESTNUT AND THE WIDOW REDSTART 


Now I see we'll have to bring these gossipy notes to an 
end or we won’t have time for the many other interesting 
things to be learned about the romantic period in the life of 
birds and recorded in the next two chapters. But I must 
tell you the story of Mr. Chestnut Warbler and the Widow 
Redstart. | 

Apparently Mr. Chestnut thought that the shortest way 
to the widow’s heart was to make a fuss over her babies, 
but, in this case, it didn’t work. Florence Merriam tells 
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about it in her Birds of Village and Field. She tells how 
she and Mrs. Miller came on a nest of young Redstarts 
which a Chestnut Warbler visitor was attempting to feed. 
But Mrs. Redstart would have none of it! When she saw 
him coming with food she would dash at him. He flew away 
from her and waited until she had gone to market and then 
slipped in and fed the youngsters. But, coming back, she 
saw him and almost tumbled her babies out of the nest by 
flying at him ‘over their heads. He kept up his attentions 
for a few days, nevertheless, but finally went sadly away. 


HIDE AND SEEK INDOORS AND OUT 


The happy young couples of this chapter will, of course, be going 
to housekeeping right away —in the very next chapter — and 
I want to give you some things to think about before we get into that 
chapter, where you'll find the answers: 

How do birds manage to make the insides of their nests so nice 
and round? How would you do it —if you were a bird, I mean, 
without a compass or anything like that? 

Why are Swallows obliged to build their nests slowly? 

The Marsh-Wrens and the Yellow-Headed Blackbirds who wind 
their nests around the reeds, always use wet grass for nesting- 
material. What’s the idea? 

It’s a big advantage to you, if you’re a ground bird, particularly 
if you’re one of the cliff-dwellers, to be able to lay top-shaped eggs — 
so these birds tell me. But why? 

Do you keep Pigeons? If so, see if they have any particular time 
of the day for laying their eggs. 

And what time of day do the baby Pigeons choose for getting 
themselves born ? 

If you or any of your friends do have Pigeons in your families, 
you know, of course, that Mr. and Mrs. P. take turns in brooding. 
Do they have any special time for changing places? Think over all 
three of these things and then, in the next chapter, let’s compare 
notes. 

Why do some birds pretend to be hurt and flutter around on the 
ground when you get near their nests? 
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You’ve noticed that curtained-off space at the broad end of an 
egg, haven’t you? Well, what do you suppose that’s for? Just 
think how useful some extra breaths of air would be in connection 
with the extra effort required to peck your way out of the shell when 
the time comes. 

But, goodness sakes, while we’re talking about all this, we’re 
forgetting that we’re on the reception committee for the May bird 
festival, the biggest social event of the year, and here are the guests 
arriving by hundreds! When we have put down their names in our 
register, the record will read something like this: 

First week. Arrivals: Night-Hawks, Great Crested Kingbirds, 
Bobolinks, Orchard-Orioles, Lady Baltimore and husband, Rose 
Breasted Grossbeaks, Indigo-Birds, Scarlet Tanagers, Warbling 
Vireos, Black and White, Blue-Winged, Yellow, Worm-Eating, and 
Prairie Warblers, Redstarts, Acadian Flycatchers, Summer Yellow- 
birds. 

Second week. Arrivals: Cuckoos, Wood Pewees, Marsh-Wrens. 
Passed through, en route to regions farther north: Sheldrakes, 
Mergansers, Brants, Carolina Rails, Phalaropes, Dowitchers, 
Pigeon-Hawks, Yellow-Bellied Flycatchers, Rusty Blackbirds, 
White-Crowned Sparrows, Blue-Headed Vireos, Nashville, Parula, 
Black-Throated, Blue, Yellow-Rumped, Chestnut-Sided, Bay- 
Breasted, Black-Polled, and Canadian Warblers, Water-Thrushes, 
Wilson’s Blackcaps, and Brown Creepers. 


NESTING 


First week: Cooper’s Hawks and Fish-Hawks, in tall trees. 
Sparrow-Hawks in tree holes or empty Woodpecker holes. Phoebes, 
beneath rock ledges, bridges, and porches. Song-Sparrows, under or 
in low bushes, or on the ground. Barn and Tree Swallows, in holes 
in trees or posts, or in bird boxes. Bank-Swallows, in holes in banks. 

Second week: Flicker and Downy Woodpeckers in their home- 
made tree holes. (‘‘Orchard trees preferred, if you ask me,” says 
Downy.) Vesper and Savanna Sparrows, on the ground in grassy 
fields; Chewink and Towhee, on the ground in the woods — usually 
on a hill slope. 

Third week: Hairy Woodpeckers, in holes in trees. Red-Winged 
Blackbirds, in alders and bushes in swamps. Purple Finches, in 
orchard trees. Chipping Sparrows, in bushes. Field-Sparrows, in 
fields. Swamp-Sparrows, near the ground, in wet places. Catbirds, 
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in thickets. Thrashers, in thickets and brush heaps, and often on the 
ground. Wood-Thrushes, in low trees. 

Fourth week: Jenny Wren puts off her nest-building until late in 
the month, usually the fourth week. I used to think this was be- 
cause she was so fussy, but several other birds do the same thing. 
Mrs. Bob-White makes her nest about this time of the month in 
stubble fields, and the Sharp-Shinned Hawks in tall trees and on 
cliffs. The Black-Billed Cuckoo makes her rude nest in low trees; 
the Kingfisher bores its House-of-the-Long-Hall in the stream 
bank; the Swifts start their housekeeping in dead chimneys; the 
Humming-Bird fashions her fairy nest in orchard or forest tree. The 
Blue Jays, who also assume the responsibility of raising a family 
about this time of the month, usually build in a cedar-tree. The 
Purple Martins are working away in their boxes, the Eave Swallows 
under the eaves, and the Red-Eyed and White-Eyed Vireos are 
hanging their cup-like nests by the rim to forked branches. 


CHAPTER X 
(JUNE) 


JUNE WEDDINGS AND DOMESTIC LIFE 


As May is the month of social gaiety and the selection of 
mates, in Birdland, June is the month when practically 
everybody has gone to housekeeping. By that time most 
gentlemen in feathers, dressed in their finest suits, have 
sung their sweetest songs to the lady birds, who, listening 
with both ears, have lost their hearts to the gallant little 
troubadors. Then the newlyweds settle down to the duties 
of domestic life. 

So this chapter will deal with the home life of birds, in 
several of its aspects, including a special section on De- 
voted Husbands. 


I. First Steps IN Birp HOUSEKEEPING 


The first step in housekeeping, among birds as among 
human beings, is, of course, to get a house; but, unlike 
many human beings, most birds prefer to build rather than 
occupy a house somebody else has built. Either the situation 
doesn’t suit or else they don’t like the way it’s built, or the 
interior finish isn’t satisfactory — or something. 


1 Although Marsh-Wrens arrive early in May, they don’t lay their 
eggs until mid-June; perhaps, as Ernest Ingersoll suggests, they are 
waiting for the reeds to grow to a certain height, so that they can build 
their nests in them. The Goldfinches don’t begin housekeeping until 
July. Not until then is there any thistle-down in the market, and they 
feel that they must have thistle-down for the lining of their nests. 
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While the housekeeping of birds is not as complicated as 
that of human beings, their knowledge of the business in- 
cludes house-bwilding. It is just as easy for them to build a 
house as to keep it after it is built. In fact, they enjoy the 
work so much that most of them not only build when they 
first go to housekeeping, but build new homes every year; 
and, if they have more than one brood, a new one for every 
brood. 

The lady of the house is usually the architect and builder. 
Generally the male is permitted to do little but bring ma- 
terial when he has anything to do with the building at all. 

In our November walk in the woods and fields we learned 
about the different ideas of birds with regard to building- 
sites and the variety of material used in the construction 
of their homes. Here, in the nesting-season, which, with 
most birds, begins in May and extends into June, is the 
most favorable time for seeing how the building is actually 
done. 


HOW LADY BALTIMORE BUILDS HER MANSION 


Suppose, then, we begin with the work of the most famous 
of the bird architects, Lady Baltimore. Merely the anchor- 
ing of her nest to a tree fork is no small engineering feat. 
This anchoring, it seems to me, may well be compared, all 
things considered, to the successful swinging of the Brooklyn 
Bridge on its supporting cables. The lady engineer seems to 
take her responsibility in the matter very seriously, for it is 
her habit to inspect various possible localities for her nest 
before actually deciding on one. 

The site having been duly determined, the little architect- 
engineer brings the first piece of vegetable fibre — twine, if 
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you have any that you’re not using — and fastens it by 
winding it around and around a twig. This twig will be one 
of the girders of her mansion. You'll notice, however, that 


HANGING NEST OF THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


she does the same thing with this string that you do with 
one of your shoe-strings. She leaves both ends free; and for 
a similar reason. She intends to use these free ends, not to 
tie her shoes, to be sure, but to lace her nest to its support. 
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Before taking the next step in her nest-building she fastens 
several strings in this way to the twigs on the opposite 
sides of the fork from which her nest is to hang. 

After she gets all her strings properly wound around the 
twigs she takes a position between them, clasping one on 
each side with her claws, and then, using her bill as a knit- 
ting-needle, she, in some way, actually knits these strings 
together. 


HOW DOES SHE DO HER KNITTING? 


If you can find out just how she does this you’ll have 
something to tell that will interest bird students every- 
where. Nobody knows exactly just what this trick of Lady 
Baltimore’s is. In watching her, you should have a good 
field-glass, so as to bring all the particulars as close to you 
as possible. 

Mr. Burroughs, patient and skilful as he was in studying 
the lives of his little neighbors, said he had frequently stood 
until he was dizzy looking up and watching Lady Baltimore 
at her work; but even he didn’t succeed in making out all 
her movements. Yet your eye may be the very one that 
happens on the secret. Mr. Burroughs was convinced, 
however, that the Orioles don’t tie knots, as they have often 
been said to do, either in fastening the strings to the twigs 
or in weaving them together. In the course of the work, 
knots are made now and then, but this he thought was only 
accidental. 


SOME ARTS OF THE FEATHERED ARCHITECTS 


In nest-building birds use their bills and feet in weaving 
the material together. When the nest begins to take shape 
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they get inside and, in turning around and around as they 
build, give it its circular form. 

When birds build nests of clay as the Swallows do, or 
dig holes in trees or banks as the Woodpeckers and the 
Kingfishers and the Bank-Swallows do, the method is differ- 
ent. The Swallow builds slowly. Do you see why? As she 
presses her tiny daubs into her wall she has to wait for them 
to set, to harden a little, before she can add more. 

And, speaking of getting things set, the Yellow-Headed 
Blackbirds — they build in swamps— and the Marsh- 
Wrens have a fine system. You know how a blacksmith 
puts a tire on the wheel of a farmer’s wagon, don’t you? 
First he heats the tire in the forge, then he hammers it onto 
the wheel, after which he turns the wheel round and round 
in a trough of water. This cooling makes the tire shrink 
and hold fast to the wheel. The Marsh-Wren and the 
Blackbird with the blond locks make their nest of wet 
grasses, collected from the swamp, winding this material 
around the reeds. Then, when the nest dries out, this grass 
shrinks and makes the nest hug the reeds as tight as can be! 

Most birds, in their building operations, use a special 
preparation, a kind of saliva which they secrete in their 
mouths, as already stated in Chapter III. This saliva ac- 
complishes the purpose of a steaming vat and a glue-pot. 
It moistens the twigs or straws so that they can be bent 
without breaking, an end which men achieve in making 
things of bent wood — rowboats for example — by the use 
of the steaming vat. The saliva also glues the nest material 
in place. Spider-webs are used by some birds to help fasten 
their nests together and also for attaching moss and Jichens 
to the outside of the nest for the purpose of concealing it. 
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The Nuthatches plaster up the mouths of their nest-holes 
until there is left only an opening large enough for them to 
get through. You can see that a hole of that sort, like the 
pass at Thermopyle, is more easily defended than a larger 
opening. 

DO WOODPECKERS WATCH THE CLOCK? 


The Flickers, in preparing their home, do their carpenter 
work — digging out the hole in the tree — at odd times 
during the day. Their cousins, the Downy Woodpeckers, 
work mainly in the morning and evening. The Red-Headed 
Woodpeckers take turns, one going on with the building 
operations while the other is out to lunch. The one on duty 
apparently watches the clock, for these shifts take place at 
very regular intervals, and it is at the call of the one on the 
job that the absent partner returns and goes to work again. 


MRS. CHICKADEE AND THE BABY BED 


Mrs. Chickadee isn’t so particular whether she rents or 
builds. If she finds an unoccupied Woodpecker’s hole that 
is suitable, well and good; but if the premises are damp, 
or so neglected and run down that it would hardly pay to 
try to do anything with them, she tunnels out a place of her 
own. While she is at work she is very careful to carry the 
tiny chips quite a little distance away before dropping 
them.! She isn’t so afraid of having it known where she 
lives as Mrs. Humming-Bird is, but still she doesn’t adver- 
tise. Sometimes she starts her carpenter work in an at- 

1 For the same reason carpenter-ants, when digging out their homes 
in a tree, catry the chips quite a distance away. You can see them doing 


it on page 165 of The Clever Little People with Six Legs, in a fine picture 
by Harry Fenn. 
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tractive site, and when she’s only half through with it 
leaves and begins somewhere else. This is probably be- 
cause she found the wood was damp; for the Chickadees 
work in punky wood, preferably the wood of old stumps. 

When all is ready, Mrs. C. starts to put in the bed for the 
babies. And a mighty nice little bed it is! It isn’t a feather 
bed, such as the Swallows make for their babies, to be sure, 
but it’s just as soft and nice as any feather bed you ever 
saw. The material she uses is the cottony fuzz from the 
stems of swamp ferns. In gathering it, she begins at the 
bottom of the stem and harvests all the way to the top. 
Having finished one stem she flits to another, until she has 
in her bill a bundle as big as a hickory-nut. Then she flies 
away with it to her nest.! 


HOW MRS. PEWEE SHINGLES HER SUMMER COTTAGE 


In the course of our bird-nesting ramble in November, I 
remarked, you know, that Mrs. Pewee makes it a point to 
fit her little cottage, with the green shingles, into the land- 
scape so perfectly that you’re liable not to see it. Well, now 
in the nest-building season, you can see how she does it. She 
picks off pieces of lichen from the old limb on which her nest 
is built, and with these little green-and-gray shingles she 
covers the walls of her cottage. To fasten her shingles on 

1 Tt will be interesting to compare the building operations of this little 
mother with a certain member of the bee family. Mrs. Mason Bee is 
also a great hand for carrying big loads of building-material — stone 
dust that she grinds up herself. How do you suppose she manages to 
carry it? And why should she always insist on buying this material — 
paying for it in day’s work — when there are plenty of places where she 
could pick it up for nothing? Both these things, and many others of 


most curious interest, you’ll find in the story of ‘‘The House that Mrs. 
Mason Built” in The Adventures of a Grain of Dust. 
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she uses the two-in-one glue I spoke of. She does such an 
artistic job we can hardly tell where the nest begins and 
the limb ends. 


MR. KINGFISHER S PRIVATE ROOM 


While the Swifts use their feet as picture-hooks, to hang 
themselves to the outside of the nest in youth, and on the 
inside wall of the chimney later on, Mr. and Mrs. King- 
fisher use their feet, as do the Bank-Swallows, for digging 
out the family nest. 

Mr. Kingfisher not only helps his wife in building the 
house — in digging out the long cellar which zs the house — 
but, after the home place is done, he sometimes digs himself 
a private chamber near by in which to sleep.! This is his 
= den.” 

BUILDING TO MUSIC 

Among the Yellow-Breasted Woodpeckers, also, the 
building of their bungalow is a joint affair and they have 
a perfectly lovely custom in connection with this work. 
While one is building, the other will cling near the hole and 
encourage its mate by soft, cheerful notes. 


Il. Asout THE EGGS AND WuHy THE Brirps CoLtor THEM 


The next step in the domestic life of birds, after the 
building of the nest, is the laying of the eggs. Quite aside 
from their usefulness in hatching out a dear little family 
that keeps one on the go all the time to fill their little 
stomachs, these eggs are beautiful works of art. We might 


1 The Clever Little People with Six Legs (p. 54) tells of a similar habit 
of certain gentlemen wasps and of their lazy way of sleeping late; and 
how they fix the location of their front doors — their street numbers, as 
you may say —on their minds before sauntering “down-town”’ in the 


morning. 
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suppose that the birds were always keeping Easter — I 
mean birds that color their eggs, of course. But there 
doesn’t really seem to be any Easter in the bird calendar, 
and the reason for the coloring and the patterns on their eggs 
isn’t plain; not so plain, at least, that the science people are 
agreed with regard to it, by any means. The general theory 
is that the markings of eggs are for the purpose of making 
them difficult to be seen, because they are thus made to 
blend with their surroundings, on the same principle that 
Mrs. Pewee puts green shingles on her cottage. For ex- 
ample, the eggs of the Ringed Plover resemble in color and 
markings the pebbles and sand of the shore on which they 
are laid. Members of the same species of Plover, when 
nesting in grassy uplands, pave their holes with pebbles. 

Moreover, most birds that have their nests in holes lay 
white eggs. These eggs depend on their hiding-place to 
conceal them and coloring wouldn’t help. But there are 
birds that nest in holes which do lay colored eggs. The 
Puffins, for example. Why is this? Well, the science philos- 
ophers get around this poser by calling attention to the fact 
that evidence shows the ancestors of these birds for a time 
gave up nesting in holes and so got to coloring their eggs. 
Then, after a while —a few million years — they went 
back to nesting in holes, but still, from force of the ac- 
quired habit, continued to color their eggs. 

On the other hand, there are a number of birds that nest 
in the open that lay white eggs; the Pigeons, for example. 


WHERE THE BIRDS GET THE COLORING FOR THEIR EGGS 


A color, found in some degree in almost all eggs, and which 
when used alone, as in the eggs of the Grouse, is a brownish 
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red, is supposed to be made from the red corpuscles of the 
blood. The beautiful blues, such as “‘ Robin’s-egg blue,” 
come, it is thought, from the coloring matter in the bile. 
The brick-red of some eggs is, apparently, identical with a 
coloring matter common in plants but especially conspicuous 
in lichens. 
WHY EGGS HAVE SHELLS 

The eggs of reptiles are soft because the mother doesn’t 
sit on them. Bird eggs have shells to protect them from the 
pressure of the mother’s body. The shell is also a protection 
from change of temperature, to a certain degree, when the 
mother is off the nest, and it protects the inside of the egg 
from too much light. Nature insists on performing her great 
magic — changing a simple little egg into a wonderful little 
bird —in the dark! 

And do you know what those little pit-like holes in an 
egg-shell are for? They’re part of the ventilating system. 
They connect with tiny canals running all through the egg. 


THE SHAPES OF EGGS 


If you have never tried it, see how far you can roll a top 
across a floor. It keeps moving, but doesn’t get anywhere, 
does it? Now look in your encyclopedia, or one of your 
bird books, for pictures of the eggs of the Guillemot, or any 
other bird that nests on cliffs. The eggs of ground birds are 
top-shaped to prevent their rolling from under the mother’s 
breast. Where the situation of the nest makes it particu- 
larly dangerous for eggs, as in the case of sea-birds, such as 
the Guillemots, the top shape is particularly noticeable. 
These eggs are laid on the narrow shelves of cliffs. Even 
less pointed eggs, those of the Quail, for example, have 
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the advantage, owing to their shape, that they can lie 
closer together; thus enabling the mother to cover more at 
a time than if they were round. But, even with the ad- 
vantage of this shape, there’s a little trick about arranging 
them. If you disturb the eggs of a Quail’s nest you'll find 
it very hard to get them together in the same space they 
were before. 


HOW EGGS ARE MARKED “THIS SIDE UP WITH CARE”’ 


Sometimes, in an express office or in the freight-room of a 
railway-station, you see packages with the inscription ‘This 
Side up with Care.” Well, the birds have a way of marking 
their eggs with this inscription; or, what amounts to the 
same thing, they fix the eggs so that the part on which the 
hatching depends, the germ, is bound to remain right side 
up, no matter how much the egg is rolled around. 

You have noticed, in hard-boiled eggs, that the white is 
arranged in layers, something like the skins of an onion. 
The innermost layer is rather tough and is drawn out, by the 
spiral rotation of the egg as it is being laid, into threads 
connected with the opposite ends. These threads, which 
thus become twisted in opposite directions, are the strings 
rather unpleasantly evident in soft-boiled eggs. In eggs 
that are not boiled, but put under a Hen, they serve the im- 
portant purpose of mooring and steadying the yolk in the 
sea of white, and they keep it right side up, so that the 
germ is always on top and next to the warm breast of the 
brooding bird. 


ABOUT PIGEONS AND THE P. M. 


Do you keep Pigeons? If so, have you noticed that they 
always lay their eggs in the afternoon? That’s my experi- 
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ence with them. I wonder how it is with other birds and 
with domestic fowl — Hens, Ducks, Geese, and so on. 


GREAT EXCITEMENT AT THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Naturally birthdays are thrilling events in bird homes. 
Mrs. Miller describes, in her inimitable way, a birthday 
party in the Kingbird family whose life she studied so care- 
fully. 

One day, near the end of June, there were indications of 
excitement at the nest. The mother rose with a peculiar cry 
that brought her mate at once to her side and both looked 
eagerly into the nest. Once or twice she leaned over and 
made some arrangements within and then suddenly stepped 
back into her place on the nest and he flew away. 

This was doubtless the birthday of the first little King. 
From that time on the father showed unusual interest in the 
nest, and both parents frequently stood on the edge of it at 
the same time, fondly contemplating their offspring. 


HOW A BIRD GETS ITSELF BORN 


No doubt you have heard the expression ‘“‘as scarce as 


hen’s teeth,” thereby implying that birds — Chickens and 
all — have no teeth; but the fact is that all Chickens and all 
other birds do have teeth, or the beginnings of a set of teeth, 
at one time in their lives. That is just before they are born. 
They have what is called an “egg tooth,” a little hard point 
on the end of the beak for the purpose of helping them to 
cut open their shells and so get themselves born. This egg- 
opener drops off soon after the hatching. 

When a baby bird becomes of age in its shell world — in 
the case of a Chicken it is when it is “twenty-one” — that 
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is, twenty-one days old —it thrusts its beak into that air 
chamber at the broad end of the egg. (You’ve noticed this 
curtained-off place, lots of times, haven’t you?) There it 

f draws the big breath stored away for this very purpose. 
Then, with its lungs completely filled with air for the first 
time, and feeling ‘‘top-notch,” it knocks at the door of the 
larger life, the shell, and by means of that egg tooth, breaks 
through. 

Pigeons hatch in the morning, rarely in the afternoon. 
The unborn Pigeon seems to have periods of resting. If 
it doesn’t finish cracking the shell before noon, it apparently 
goes to sleep until next morning. Those queer birds on the 
other side of the world known as “Brush Turkeys” moult 
once before they are hatched. This is because, having no 
mothers to look after them — being hatched in a mound of 
decaying vegetation which their mothers have heaped up 
for that purpose — they must be ready to hustle for them- 
selves as soon as they are born.! 


Ill. THe DEvotED HUSBANDS OF BIRDLAND 


Among most members of the animal kingdom, with the . 
exception of birds and human beings, the father of the fam- 
ily pays little or no attention to his wife (or wives) or the 
children, so far as supporting them is concerned. He lets 
them shift for themselves the best they can. But, among the 
birds, the husband, as a rule, is a model of all that a hus- 
band should be; watching over his mate and the babies, 


1 You'll find some othef very odd things about these incubator babies 
in The Adventures of a Grain of Dust, and there’s a picture of the 
Brush Turkeys building an incubator. They have a sort of ‘‘ women’s 
club” for this purpose and work together. It’s like an old-fashioned 
quilting-party. 
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bringing them food, helping to carve and serve the meat, 
where necessary, at the family table — and everything. 
To be sure, there are exceptions. The Rain-Crow, for ex- 
ample, does practically nothing about the house, or in sup- 
port of his family. Oh, he brings in an occasional cater- 


MALE KINGFISHER WITH BROKEN BILL WHO WAS SUPPORTED 
BY HIS DEVOTED WIFE 


pillar or inchworm, but that’s about all. And this neglect 
seems the more reprehensible because he is a wonderful hand 
around an orchard, killing hundreds more caterpillars and 
inchworms than he can possibly eat. I don’t know how 
true it is, but some say he changes his mate quite frequently. 
Yet, with such a shiftless housekeeper and poor manager as 
his wife is, it’s not to be wondered at, perhaps. 

With regard to the length of mated life, bird students, 
Burroughs among them, have thought it probable that 
most small birds choose the same mates year after year if 
both survive the winter and meet again at the same trysting- 
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grounds, but it is now considered doubtful if many birds 
mate for life, although the Eagles and Geese are known to 
do so. 


‘“‘TENNY HAS A TEMPER, BUT WHAT OF THAT?” SAYS HER 
HUSBAND 


The Wrens, among others, are thought to mate for life, in 
spite of the fact that Jenny has such a temper and gives her 
husband a piece of her mind now 
and then. Mr. Wren, as is the cus- 
tom in most bird families, comes 
first in the spring, but, unlike the 
majority of bird husbands, pro- 
ceeds to get the home ready; builds 
the nest the best he can. At least, 
the Pacific Coast Wrens do this 
and they’re simply the California 


editions of our common House- 
JENNY GIVING HER HUS- Wrens. 


BAND A PIECE OF HER : 
MIND But when the lady Wrens arrive 


the little wife will very often reject 

the whole thing, tears the nest to pieces — and even throws 
out the material! And, it seems to me I’ve often heard her 
say when engaged in this vigorous kind of house cleaning: 

“Tsn’t that just like a man?” 

The meek little husband may offer a mild protest such as: 
| But, my deat 

If he does she’s liable to fly at him and drive him away. 

“Clear out, now! And don’t you come back until I get 
cid of this rubbish of yours !”’ 

He doesn’t take it to heart, however — this little tempest 
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on Jenny’s part. He simply slips away to some convenient 
perch and sings as cheerily as ever; meaning to say, I im- 
agine, something like: 

“Oh, well, such is life! Tumty te tum tum!” 

On the other hand, it not infrequently happens that the 
little wife accepts the nest substantially as it is, only making 
a few changes here and there. When she gets to brooding 
it’s the regular thing for her to go out to lunch with her 
husband. She leaves the nest at his call and forages with 
him. So you see these little ripples in the flow of the domes- 
tic life of birds don’t amount to anything, after all. 


THE DARBYS AND JOANS OF GOOSELAND 


Geese are not only noted for their devotion to one an- 
other, but, if one is killed, it may be many years before the 
survivor selects another companion. Among all kinds of 
birds there are not only widows and widowers, but bachelors 
and spinsters, birds that never have found mates. This may 
often be because they have never met any one to their liking, 
for this is known to be true of unmated Geese. They don’t 
just take up with any one that comes along! People who 
raise Geese say that out of thirty or forty they never can 
count on more than six or eight pairs mating. Down in 
North Carolina, so local tradition says, was a gander who 
lived to the ripe age of sixty-two, and for thirty years he was 
a bachelor. Then he became the proud husband of a Miss 
Goose (age not stated) from whose side he never strayed. 


MUTUAL DEVOTION IN THE DOVE FAMILY 


To say that a lover and a sweetheart are “‘like two 
Turtle-Doves”’ not only expresses the poetry of life, but it is 
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entirely accurate from a scientific standpoint. Mrs. Dove 
of the Wildwood is a most affectionate wife and a delightful 
companion for a husband who isn’t particular about how 
the house is kept. No doubt if Mr. Dove ever had a wife 
like Jenny Wren, before securing an amiable partner like 
Mrs. Dove, he would say, as did the philosophical old 
farmer in speaking of his second wife in comparison with 
his first: 

“Sarah had faculty, but Mary is a good deal easier to 
live with!” 

The members of the Dove family with which we are most 

familiar, the Domestic Pigeons, are helpmates in the most 
complete sense; and it has happened more than once, where 
a mate has been lost, that the survivor has refused to mate 
again and has died of grief. 

Mr. Pigeon not only does his share of the brooding, but 
insists on it. Unlike the division of labor among the Os- 
triches, where the females brood in the daytime and the 
males at night, Mrs. Pigeon is on duty at night and Mr. 
Pigeon relieves her during the day and spends most of his 
time on the nest. 

“Now, my dear, I know you're tired and you really must 
go out and take some exercise in the fresh air while I look 
after things at home.” 

And, if she doesn’t agree with him — both are inclined 
to be stubborn about giving up the nest — he stops arguing 
the matter and gently, but firmly, pushes her off the nest. 


HOW MR. KING GIVES HIS WIFE A CHAIR 


The very formalities of good breeding, such as these 
bowings, isn’t it striking that we find them in bird society 
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also? Take another instance. You know that when a lady 
enters a room, a gentleman — we'll say he’s a gentleman 
caller — always rises and remains standing until she is 
seated. The Kingbirds observe a similar rule of etiquette, 
although they go about it in a little different way. Mr. 
King will be sitting on the fence, say, admiring the view — 
particularly if there are any eatables flying about — when 
along will come Mrs. King and light beside him. Imme- 
diately he rises, flies in a little circle just above her head, 
and then takes his place again. This circling movement 
around her head may be his courtly way of saying, in sign 
language: 

“My Queen!” 

Anyhow this circling must mean something very tender in 
bird language; for the male Humming-Bird does the same 
thing when he is courting his future queen, and the mother 
Humming-Bird frequently circles the head of a baby who is 
making his first flutterings into the bird world beyond the 
nest. 

_ When the Kingbird comes to relieve his mate on the nest, 
by sitting on a near-by twig and keeping watch while she 
goes out to lunch, he always greets her with a few low, 
tender notes. When she comes back he does it again, at the 
same time lifting his wings in a most polished manner, as 
when a gentleman bows and lifts his hat. 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 


While his wife is brooding Bob-White frequently comes 
up and talks to her in a low, caressing voice; and if he could 
sing to her, no doubt he would. Some birds, with singing 
voices, do this. Father Grossbeak not only comes to his 
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brooding mate with a low, sweet greeting and leaves with a 
soft farewell, but sings to her in his clear, rich, mellow 
warble. His heart so bubbles over with happiness and song 
that when he takes his regular turn on the nest in the thorn- 


MR. BOB-WHITE CARING FOR FIFTEEN BABIES WHICH HE 
HATCHED ALL BY HIMSELF 


You can’t see all the babies, but they’re not far away, you may be sure. 


bush in that old overgrown pasture lot, with his rosy breast 
just showing over the rim, he goes on singing! The Gross- 
beak’s voice has something of the quality of the Mocking- 
Bird’s; and, like the Mocking-Bird, this little poet-musician 
is fond of serenading his lady in her bower on moonlight 
nights. 

You see a feathered husband is just as attentive, just as 
gallant, considerate, and polite to his wife as he was to his 
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sweetheart — which is more than can be said of some other 
husbands who might be named! 

And as for being rude to her, or cross and ill-tempered 
with the children, if you should speak of it I really don’t 
believe he’d understand what you meant! Such things are 
absolutely unknown in the world of birds. 


HIDE AND SEEK INDOORS AND OUT 


In studying the domestic life of the Kingbirds Mrs. Miller watched 
from 4 A. M. to 8 P.M. every day from the time they built their nest 
until the young princes and princesses started out to establish king- 
doms of their own. Indeed, all the dear little intimacies of bird life 
that make her books so charming were learned by hours and hours 
of watching and of endless patience. 

But here’s another thing equally important to you as a bird stu- 
dent: much of what she tells us was the result of observation from a 
comfortable chair on her porch, or when she was peeping, safely 
screened, from behind a window-lattice. 

Wouldn’t such a direct study of our little friends be a delicious 
pastime for an invalid, when he felt equal to it? And remember how 
many writers have discovered or exercised their talent in what one 
of them — Robert Louis Stevenson — has called “the pleasant land 
of counterpane.” 

Yet, on the other hand, bird observation often requires lots of 
pluck and endurance. For instance, on a certain Fourth of July 

“when Mrs. Miller was searching for a Warbler with whom she 
wanted to get better acquainted, she says: “‘ Fancy the difficulty of 
dragging oneself, not to mention a camp-stool, an opera-glass, and 
the rest of a bird student’s outfit, over logs, under fallen trees, 
through swamp and tangle, to follow a scrap of a bird the size of one’s 
finger who goes over and not through all this.” 

Audubon, in describing the domestic life of the Nuthatches, says: 
“Tn building, they work together, all the time congratulating each 
other in the tenderest manner. The male does some carpentering, 
but his chief occupation seems to be to carry off the slender chips 
chiselled out by his little mate. He struts around her, peeps into the 
hole, chirps at intervals or hovers about her on the wing. While she 
is on the nest he seldom absents himself for more than a few mo- 
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ments. Now, with full bill, he feeds her, now returns to be assured 
her time is pleasantly spent.” 

When you are nest-hunting in autumn and winter it doesn’t 
matter, of course, what color your clothes may be, but in nest-hunting 
when the birds are at home you should never wear bright clothes — 
as you might do if you’re a girl, you know. Wear something of a 
neutral tint that will blend with your surroundings. 

And you must learn to sit still for a long time — perfectly still. 
You’ve no idea, unless you’ve tried to watch the little architects at 
their work, how suspicious they are of the least movement on your 
part until they get used to your presence in their neighborhood. 
You'll see a bird with a blade of dry grass, a twig or a rootlet, on her 
way to her nest. Nobody could be more eager to get a new home 
built than these bustling little housewives. So, in the natural order 
of things, the one you have just seen with her building-material, 
should go straight to the new home site. 

But no! She loiters, hops to this twig, hops to that, then onto 
another limb or from bush to bush, always keeping a watchful eye 
on you. She may spend many minutes in this way before going on; 
then, if her suspicions are allayed, if nothing alarming happens in 
the way of sound or movement from your direction, she goes on 
about her business. If, on the other hand, she is still in doubt about 
you and your intentions, she may drop her nesting-material and be- 
gin searching for insects as if the idea of building and keeping house 
and raising a family, and all, had never entered her little head! 

Birds are most active in building in the morning hours, because, as 
some think, the twigs and leaves and dead grasses are moist from 
the dews of the night and are more pliable. That may be, but don’t 
you think another reason is that birds are like the rest of us, more 
‘energetic in the morning, after a good night’s rest? Probably the 
same reason, by the way, that makes the baby Pigeons choose the 
forenoon as the best time to get themselves born in. 

As I said at the beginning of this chapter, most birds are now be- 
lieved to build new nests each year, but, according to some observers, 
there are a good many that repair the old ones and use them again; 
among these the Wrens, Robins, Swallows, Bluebirds, Great Crested 
Flycatchers, Owls, Eagles, and Fish-Hawks. 

Then there are those that build new nests, but frequently rear 
more than one brood in the same nest during the season. The 
Pheebes do this. 
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Some birds will start several nests before beginning the one which 
they complete; just preliminary. sketches, apparently. You may 
have noticed this habit in Robins, particularly since they are so fond 
of snuggling right up close to the house or even under the porch in 
their nest-building. 

But of all the fussy folks in feathers commend me to Jenny Wren. 
She makes nests over and over; tears down, builds and tears down, 
and seems determined to fill every hole about the place before she 
finally settles down to housekeeping. It would give me nervous 
prostration! Burroughs, that dear old philosopher of birds and 
men, commenting on this habit of Jenny’s, thought it due to the 
fact that she is of such an irritable disposition and doesn’t want any 
neighbors around her. You know she does fly off the handle at 
almost everything, including the long-suffering Mr. Wren. Yet 
Mr. Burroughs was always fond of his little joke, and I don’t suppose 
he expected us to take what he says about his friend Jenny quite 
seriously; especially as the Marsh-Wrens build a number of nests 
before finishing the one they actually use, and they are very sociable. 

When nest-building time comes in the Bluebird family, while 
Father B. doesn’t do any of the manual labor, as you may say, he 
acts as his wife’s escort at all times, flying a little above and in ad- 
vance of her as she returns to the nest site with her material. 

By June many of the early birds are hatching their second broods. 
Others have only begun nesting. Location of nests and time of 
nesting: 

First week. Ground birds: Whippoorwills, Yellow-Winged Spar- 
rows, Nashville, Worm-Eating, and Blue-Winged Warblers. In 
orchard trees: Kingbirds, Orchard-Orioles, Redstarts, Wood Pe- 
wees. In other locations: Acadian Flycatcher, forest trees; Least 
Flycatcher or Chebec, and Indigo-Bird, bushes; Rose-Breasted 
Grossbeak, Warbling Vireos, Scarlet Tanager, Mourning Dove, 
Chestnut-Sided, Yellow, Black-Throated, and Prairie Warblers, in 
trees; Rough-Winged Swallows, in holes in banks. 

Second week. Ground birds: Golden-Winged Warbler, in swampy 
woods; Kentucky Warbler and Louisiana or Long-Billed Water 
Thrush, in the woods. In other locations: Yellow-Billed Cuckoo, in 
low trees; Parula, in hanging moss in forest trees; Cerulean Warbler, 
in the forks of small trees; Marsh-Wrens, in the reeds. 

Third week. Goldfinch, in bushes and trees; Cedar-Waxwing, in 
orchard and cedar trees. 


GHAPTER XL 
(JULY) 


IN THE SUMMER BOARDING-SCHOOLS OF 
BIRDLAND 


It always seemed to me that one of the finest arrange- 
ments in the order of things is that the schools of Birdland 
are still in session when we boys and girls are out for the 
long vacation, because we can then be school visitors for a 
change. 

And we’ll be pupils, too, for July is the very best time in 
the world, not only to study the birds and their teaching- 
methods but to see what the birds themselves think are the 
important things in bird life. 

Birds just old enough to go to school are very plentiful 
in July, and the schools of the birds, like the schools of those 
other wonderful children of nature, the ancient Greeks, 
open at daybreak and last until sunset. Just think what 
you and I miss by not being birds or Greeks! 

No? 

Well, to tell you the truth, the little Greeks didn’t like so 
much of a good thing, either! But the birds are different. 
When the day comes to begin their flying-lessons, for ex- 
ample, up on the edge of the nest they hop, even if it’s rain- 
ing cats and dogs, or blowing hard enough to take their 
feathers off ! 
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I. AT THE FAmity Boarp 


The first and most important lesson for birds and men to 
learn is found in the Bible, II Thessalonians 3:10: ‘If any 
would not work neither should he eat.” Father and Mother 
Pigeon begin teaching it to their hopefuls when they are 
about two weeks old. You must often have noticed grown 
Pigeons on the copings of buildings near which they have 
nests, driving away young Pigeons that have evidently just 
learned to fly. The adults were the parents of these young- 
sters and they were doing the same thing the mother cat 
does when she turns the cold shoulder to her kittens and 
says: 

*“Now, children, you’re old enough to earn your own liv- 
ing. Go out into the great world of mice and things and 
getit.” 

When you grow up, you want to see the world. For the 
same reason the young of birds usually go into regions away 
from the immediate vicinity of their birthplace. But, if they 
show a disposition to continue living off of the old folks, they 
are given a very pointed hint by being chased away. The 
birds of prey are particularly particular about this, because 
they need an unusually wide range in which to work. 

In the case of birds that can easily pick up a good living 
for themselves soon after being hatched, the Quails for ex- 
ample, the young remain with the parents until grown. 
Some evening in winter, coming across a field when snow 
and night are falling, you’ll hear the mother Quail calling 
softly and you'll see her boys and girls come running to her 
out of the dusk and nestling around her and Father Quail 
with murmurs of affection. 
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HOW MRS. CHIPPING SPARROW IS IMPOSED ON BY HER 
CHILDREN 


For such birds as the Quails this keeping up of the old 
home life until the children set up homes of their own is 
perfectly feasible; but in other bird families, to go on hang- 
ing to mother’s apron strings after you are able to help 
yourself is pretty hard on mother. Often, through the 
summer, you'll see a Chipping Sparrow following and teas- 
ing, with its dropping wings,! a weary little mother. She’ll 
hop away and hop away, but finally relent, come back, pick 
up a seed and poke it into the little beggar’s bill ! 


ABOUT BABIES WHOSE EYES ARE BIGGER THAN THEIR 
STOMACHS 


One of the first lessons little birds are taught is self- 
control in the matter of trying to eat when they can’t con- 
tain any more. You know they say of little people in our 
own homes who sometimes get more things on their plates 
or in their stomachs than they can properly take care of, 
that “their eyes are bigger than their stomachs.” Well, the 
little people of the feathered world are troubled in the same 
way and that quite often. You'll see a father or mother 
bird hop up on the edge of the nest with a nice worm, poke it 
down a gaping throat, then take it away again and poke it 
down another. That’s because the first baby is already 
so full it can’t take on any more. Yet it keeps its mouth 
open and clamors along with the rest! 

The food is not simply placed in the mouth by the parent, 
but forced down the throat. You'll see the parent peering 

1 The bird way of saying, ‘‘Oh, please, mother !’’ 
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MALE REDWING BLACKBIRD FEEDING YOUNG 


Notice that he follows the usual custom of poking the food down their throats. 


intently into the throat of a youngster that has just been 
fed, as if looking for signs of tonsillitis. What the parent is 
really doing is watching to see if the child is swallowing its 
food. 


BABY BIRDS AND THEIR ‘‘TARGET” PRACTICE 


Even catching one bug requires practice. Little birds 
can’t do it at first. They have to learn how. They begin 
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in what, I suppose, is the kindergarten grade; yes, even 
before that, in the nursery. If you get where you can look 
into a nest of young robins — say from a second-story win- 
_ dow — you can see them taking their lessons. While mother 
is away looking up worms and things, the babies will peck 
at ants that happen to stray on to the side of the nest and at 
insects that fly close enough. They seldom catch even the 
ants and probably never catch a flying insect. But it’s fine 
target practice ! 

They can’t play the tug-o’-war game with the earth- 
worms, of course, until they can go about with father and 
see how he does it. I wouldn’t say that, even then, they try 
it for a good while, for it requires a lot of strength; as you 
can see by the way the head of the house has to brace him- 
self. I'd be obliged to you if you’d watch young robins 
while they are running around with father and see whether 
they ever do try to “de-hole” a worm. Then write me 
about it, care of the Scribners. 


CUTTING MEAT WITHOUT KNIVES AND FORKS 


Some birds learn to cut up meat without the use of knives 
and forks. The Hawks and Owls do this by holding the meat 
with their talons and tearing it to pieces with their sharp 
beaks. But one of the meat-eating birds, although it doesn’t 
use a knife, really does use a fork. I mean the bird that 
is commonly known as the “‘ Butcher-Bird”’ — the Shrike. 
The Shrikes have the reputation of being cruel because they 
fasten their victims to thorns and the barbs of wire fences. 
But they do not impale living victims, as is frequently 
stated. They merely hang up the insect or other animal 
food they catch, as a system of storage. With most birds of 


From a photograph by A. A. Allen 
BABY SWALLOW CATCHING INSECT DROPPED BY MOTHER 
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prey it is often a long time between meals, but the Shrikes, 
by hanging up their meat in this way, keep a supply of pro- 
visions on hand. 

The thorns or barbs on which their meat is hung, also 
serve the purpose of forks, in the case of bodies too large to 
be eaten in a mouthful, such as those of mice. I am in- 
debted to my friend Edward Sinclair Thomas, nature editor 
of the Columbus Dispatch, for a very interesting account of 
such use of this natural table cutlery by a pair of Shrikes. 
The “‘carcass,”’ as the butcher would call it, was hung on the 
thorn of an Osage orange-tree, some distance from the nest. 
The parents were remarkably skilful in tearing it up into 
chops and steaks. Occasionally the one that was doing the 
serving would pull the carcass from the thorn, but, with a 
deft movement, would reimpale it and go on with its work. 
Neither of them used their feet in the operation. 

Sometimes, in other bird families, the parents help the 
children cut up their own meat. For example, in case the 
bill of fare consists of an unusually large dragon-fly, Father 
or Mother Robin will hold it while the young pull off piece 
after piece. Sometimes, where the meat is too tough, a 
baby will pass it back and then take it again when it has 
been crushed in the parent’s beak. This is what birds call 
“Hamburger steak,” perhaps. So, by watching mother, 
the children, let us hope, learn to meet a similar situation 
in after-life. 


AND THERE’S ALL THE HOUSE CLEANING BESIDES! 


Goodness sakes, bird children ought to learn a little for 
themselves after they leave home. Mother can’t be ex- 
pected to do everything! Sometimes I wonder how she finds 
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time to teach them at all. Besides having to get meals for 
them every few minutes all day long she has to clean up 
after them and this makes a lot of work; particularly as she 


FEMALE CEDAR-BIRD READY TO FEED YOUNG BY REGURGITA- 
TION—GULLET STUFFED WITH CHERRIES 


is so neat about it. She doesn’t simply throw things over 
the edge of the nest — dump them in the yard, as it were — 
but carries them off quite a distance. She has to be her own 
garbage man too. She usually sets things to right imme- 
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diately after a meal. You'll see Mrs. Redwing, for example, 
hanging by her feet to the reeds on which the nest is strapped 
and diving into it to get the garbage. - 


HOW THE CHILDREN HELP IN THE BLUEBIRD FAMILY 


So, because all bird mothers have so much to do, I’m glad 
to hear that in one family at least — that of the Bluebirds — 
the children, as soon as they are able, turn in and help with 
the housework. The young of the first brood follow the male 
about while the female is sitting on the second. Then when 
she begins feeding the second brood the children of the first 
have been known to bring worms for their younger brothers 
and sisters still on the nest. This is the observation of 
William L. Finley; and sometimes they help mother in 
waiting on the table when she comes home from market. 
“Twice,” he says, “I saw one young Bluebird take food 
from the mother on her return and feed the babies.” 


II. MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


As I said at the opening of this chapter, I began with the 
question of getting a living, because that is such an im- 
portant part of life and education, but there are many other 
things of interest to be spoken of. 


THE SINGING-SCHOOLS AND THE SWIMMING-SCHOOLS 


With us human beings a boy may or may not learn to 
sing — usually not! — but among the most brilliant of all 
brilliant people, the ancient Greeks, every gentleman was 
supposed to know how to sing. The rule seems to be the 
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KING-BIRDS RENDING AN UNRULY DRA GON-FLY 


The female, who stands in front, was brooding when the prey was brought by the 
male. 


same in Birdland, although it is not always observed — as 
among the Crows and some others. Yet it seems strange 
that singing birds have to go to singing-school and swim- 
ming birds to swimming-school; and all birds to flying- 
school. 

One of the things the water babies are taught in the 
swimming-schools is how to dive; a very necessary thing to 
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know when you have to go down-stairs to your meals or to 
hide from somebody that wants to make a meal of you! 
Take the Horned Grebes, for example. They are also known 
as Water-Witches because, when on the water, they have 
such a way of suddenly fading out of sight when anything 
arouses their suspicions. Often they don’t dive, in the 
ordinary sense, by plunging downward, but submerge — 
sink like a submarine — and then keep out of sight for an 
indefinite time, swimming, with just the two little breathing 
holes in their bills above the water. 

The performance of these disappearing acts is a great 
little trick and has to be learned. Before they learn it the 
young Witches (and the little “Wizards,” too, of course) 
have to hide among the rushes. When the time comes to 
give them their first lessons in diving and swimming they, 
with the help of their wings, crawl on all fours — wings and 
feet together — and clamber on mother’s back, much as 
young alligators do. The mother aids in the process by sub- 
merging until just her back is above water. In this way 
the little passengers are transferred from the nest to 
“shipboard.” 

After treating them to a nice little ride and getting them 
used to the water, the mother gives an underthrust with her 
wing and pitches them in. Then, after they have had their 
practice in swimming and diving, she lets them climb 
aboard again and rest. 


THE BABY GREBES AND THE TAIL-HOLD 


I remember reading somewhere about the experience of a 
man in a boat who came across two Mother Grebes, each 
with two babies. He rowed after one of the mothers and 
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tried to catch her babies. But the mother lowering herself a 
little, took them both on her back and swam away as fast 
as ever she could. Then, seeing that the enemy was gaining 
on her, she pushed them both off with her bill. 

Did she intend to desert them? Never! 

You’ve seen the picture in the movies of the mother bear 
in the waters of the Arctic regions swimming, with her baby 
hanging to her tail by its teeth, haven’t you? Well, the 
baby Grebes, after being thrown overboard, each took hold 
of the mother’s tail and all three disappeared under the 
water, coming up some distance away. They kept this thing 
up until the man finally abandoned the pursuit. 

Father and Mother Coot teach their youngsters to swim 
much as human parents teach their babies to walk; that is 
to say, the little Coots plunge into the water from the back 
of one parent and swim across to the other and climb on its 


back. 


NOW ABOUT THE SINGING-SCHOOLS 


Doctor Conradi of Clark University, by having an Eng- 
lish Sparrow from the first hear only the songs of a Canary, 
has taught it to imitate the Canary. And you know how 
easily Parrots and Crows pick up English. 

Many ornithologists believe that imitation is very promi- 
nent in bird song. The evidence goes to show that the 
young not only imitate the songs of their parents, but 
the sounds made by insects and four-footed animals and 
the sounds produced by winds and waters. The voices of the 
Owls — did you ever stop to think of it? —are like the 
moaning of the wind in hollow trees, their lodging-houses 
after business hours. The ‘‘swee-ree”’ of the Swift is like 
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the swish of his wings through the air. The voices of Mal- 
lards, Pelicans, Flamingoes, and Herons resemble the croak- 
ing of the frogs and toads, their fellow citizens of the ponds 
and swamps. The species of Wrens that build their nests 
near springs imitate so perfectly the trickling of water that 
you can’t tell which is Wren and which is water — by the 
sound, I mean. Many of the warbling birds build not far 
from water, probably on account of the insect-supply, and | 
thus often hear the babbling of the brooks, the sound of 
which their own notes so much resemble. 

Yes, and if you ever happen around the zoo when one of 
the Ostriches lets out a roar, you'll think it’s a lion, sure! 
And the lions and the Ostriches are desert neighbors, you 


~ know. 


THE LANGUAGE CLASSES IN BIRDLAND 


While the young of each species have an inherited knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the family calls, they can also learn 
to respond to the calls of other species. Little Ducks, for 
example, when hatched by a Hen, are very quick to learn 
what ‘‘cluck-cluck”’ means. 

Perhaps more — perhaps they learn more Hen language. 
Do you happen to be raising Ducks? If so, I wish you’d see, 
by observation from day to day, how much Chicken lan- 
guage a little Duck does learn. That it should learn every 
bit of it — the whole Chicken dictionary — would certainly 
be asking too much. For, after all, it’s a Duck and expects 
to spend its life at being that. 

And, besides, it’s a big job to learn the Chicken earaaee 
especially if you don’t happen to be born a Chicken. Why, 
you might as well expect a bird to learn our A B C’s! Do 
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2 


YOUNG CROW A FEW DAYS AFTER LEAVING ITS NEST 
The light-colored eye shows that the bird is young, 


you know how many different notes and cries Chickens 
make? ‘At least twenty-three,” says a henologist who has 
made a long and careful study of the language of the poul- 
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try-yard. Every little chirp, or cluck, or squawk, or twitter 
has, as a certain popular song used to phrase it — ‘‘a mean- 
ing all its own.” And wild birds probably have a still larger 
vocabulary — so this student of bird language suggests — 
‘because,’ says he, ‘‘a more secure and sheltered life has 
diminished the alertness of domestic fowl.” 


THE MANUAL-TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Now, to take another phase of bird education, you know 
what manual training does for boys in school. It has had 
similar good results since the birds introduced it into their 
educational system; that is to say, since they learned to 
build or dig out nesting-places. Woodpeckers being such 
skilled woodworkers, we naturally expect them to pay a 
good deal of attention to manual training in their school- 
days, and apparently they do. Harriet Ayer tells of seeing 
a young Woodpecker, a week after leaving the nest, digging 
into a limb and fairly making the chips fly, he was that en- 
thusiastic about it! This, she thinks, was merely for prac- 
tice. After having done a certain amount, he left, and the 
cavity was never occupied. Mrs. Miller tells of seeing an- 
other of these little carpenters digging vigorously at a hole 
in the top of a fence post and at last, after violent effort, 
bringing out a stick nearly as long as himself. Then he took 
up another phase of the woodworker’s art, as practised by 
Woodpeckers. He closely examined the fence, going over it 
inch by inch, and pecked at every dark spot and stain. He 
kept at this nearly all day; thereby learning, I suppose, two 
things: (1) That not every unusual color on a piece of wood 
means that there are eatable insects underneath. (2) How 
to work his bill. The training for drilling, being so vital to 
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success in a woodpecking career, begins in the kindergarten 
grade. Baby Woodpeckers, when only a few days old, stop 
sitting on the bottom of the nest-hole and cling to the sides. 

Training in handling the “brace,” before they begin 
using the “bit,” you see! 


AND BIRDS EVEN HAVE TO LEARN TO WEAR THEIR FEATHERS 


But the queerest thing of all about birds’ school-days is 
that the young even have to learn to wear their feathers! 
At least Miss Merriam suggests as much in that story of Mr. 
Chestnut and the Widow Redstart. There’s another chap- 
ter to that story, and it’s in connection with this chapter 
that Miss Merriam makes this interesting remark about the 
fitting of the clothes. She says that some days after Mr. 
Chestnut’s attentions were so flatly rejected by the Widow, 
the unfortunate suitor was found in the same corner of the 
woods caring for some infant bird that kept him going all 
the time to satisfy its clamor for more. The foster-father 
looked weary and as if his feathers hadn’t been cleaned for 
a week. The youngster appeared to be more than twice as 
big as he was; “but,” says Miss Merriam, “this was be- 
cause young birds seem not to know, at first, just how to 
manage their suit of feathers, and often look like a child in 


its father’s big coat!” 


THE FLYING-SCHOOLS OF BIRDS AND MEN 


See that Humming-Bird on the wall of the family nest? 
He’s beating his wings so fast that he has to cling to the 
nest to keep from being lifted clear off of his feet. What’s 
he trying to do? If he doesn’t want to fly, why does he beat 
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his wings like that? If he does want to fly, why doesn’t he 
let go with his feet? 

Well, I'll tell you. He’s a young Humming-Bird who has 
never flown. He’s just practising in running his propellers 
— “tuning up,” as the airmen call it. You’ve seen fliers do 
it in the movies, many a time, haven’t you? We have 
already noted striking parallels in the history of the develop- 
ment of the flying-machines of birds and men; now we shall 
see equally interesting parallels in the schooling of the fliers. 


WATCH YOUR STEP OR OVER YOU GO! 


In order to make a success of flying, whether you’re a 
bird or a bird-man, you must know how to use your ma- 
chine, not only for flying but for another purpose quite as 
important, as you will see in just a moment. Watch that 
soaring Hawk through my field-glass. Do you notice that 
he keeps swaying from side to side? 

Well, you’ve seen a man walking a tight-rope, haven’t 
you? And when you are walking along a narrow wall, or 
crossing a stream on a log, don’t you know how you hold 
your arms out and tip a little first this way and then that, to 
keep your balance? That’s what the Hawk is doing. He 
uses his wings for this purpose, as you use your arms. Oc- 
casionally, when a strong breeze is blowing, a bird will lose 
his balance and actually capsize! He’ll tip over and he’ll fall 
quite a little distance, sometimes, before he can right him- 
self. 

The bird-man must balance himself fore and aft as well as 
from side to side. The steering of flying-machines is done 
by means of two sets of rudders, one vertical, similar to a 
boat’s rudder, which is used in steering to right or left, and 
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a horizontal rudder, called the “elevator,” with which the 
steering up or down is done. The elevator also controls the 
fore-and-aft balance. 


HOW MEN AND BIRDS LEARN TO FLY 


Yet, in spite of all the difficulties, the art of flying, al- 
though not a thing you can pick up offhand, whether you 
happen to be a bird or a man, is learned by the average 
student in a surprisingly short time. The instruction of the 
human flier begins, much as a mother bird teaches her 
fledgling, by encouraging it to hop about before trying its 
wings. The first machine a man uses is an old one that can’t 
rise. It is known in the slang of the schools as a “lawn- 
mower.” The pupil is set to running it up and down the 
field so as to become familiar with the motion and the con- 
trols. 

After he has learned to steer a straight line, he is given 
a somewhat better machine and allowed to make short 
“hops.” These hops don’t lift the machine more than five 
feet, but they give good practice in rising and in landing. 
When he passes to the next ‘“‘grade” he learns to rise 
twenty-five or thirty feet and remain in the air longer. 

Next he goes three or four hundred feet and begins to 
learn flying in circles. Landing is a very ticklish business, 
until you get the hang of it, and much attention is given to 
it in training. The pupil is required to come down on a 
fixed mark. Its something like shooting at a target. This 
hitting the mark is pretty hard for the flying student, at 
first; and it’s the same way with young birds, as you will 
see when we visit the bird aviation fields presently. 

Last of all comes the training in descending in spirals, 
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nose dives, and so on, skill in which is of special value when 
you run into storms and are tossed about, and also in war- 
fare. 

IN THE BIRD FLYING-SCHOOLS 


But don’t think, merely because you’re a bird, that you 


From a painting by Courtney Brandreth 


SWALLOW PLAYING WITH FEATHER 


can fly; that it just comes natural! You have to go to 
school, as the men do, and for about as long, I should say; 
z. e., considering the length of life of the average bird and 
the average man. 

The first thing you’ve got to do, as in acquiring any other 
art, is to want to real badly. The fact that your parents 
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also want you to, to ‘‘be somebody,” as Lincoln’s mother 
said to him, that’s a great help, too. And this seems to be 
just as true of the parents of successful birds as of suc- 
cessful men. 

The bird flying-schools are right up to date in every 
respect. No whipping or putting a dull boy to shame, as in 
the old days of the birch and of the dunce-cap in our own 
schools. As in the schools where our boys and girls go, the 
bird teaching-method is mainly a system of rewards and 
encouragement; of leading and not of driving. 

“That’s the boy!” 

This from two fond parents— Robins, say — when 
some little Mr. Robin has succeeded in accomplishing his 
first flight of a few feet; after what corresponds to the 
work of the ‘Second Grade” in the flying-school of the 
airmen. 

As I said in the introduction of this chapter young birds 
are so eager to learn to fly that they’ll make a start, no 
matter what the weather may be. They’ll hop on the edge 
of the nest and look around, if nothing else. Later they may 
“tune up,” flutter their wings. The Humming-Bird does 
this most vigorously because it is natural for Humming- 
Birds to work their propellers faster. 


WHEN THE BIRD SCHOOL-BELL RINGS 


While they don’t have a school-bell, exactly, in the bird 
schools, they have a way of telling the children it is time to 
take their lessons. 

Mrs. Miller, in her story of the Kingbirds, tells how, 
when the great day came for the first lesson, both parents 
flew in a circle around the tree, a little above the nest, utter- 
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ing a peculiar cry. At the first sound of it, the three little 
Kings mounted the edge of the nest “wildly excited.” 

At first the little birds are very timid, in connection with 
these lessons. They want to fly, the worst way — you can 
see that from their eager manner and their fluttering wings 
— but when they see how far it is to the ground they lose 
their nerve! And, maybe, as little bees do when first leaving 
the hive, “they shrink from the vault of blue, from the in- 
finite loneliness of the light.” 1 


HIDE AND SEEK INDOORS AND OUT 


Notice that bird parents, in bringing food, approach the nest by a 
zigzag course, but fly away in a straight line. Why is this, do you 
suppose? Perhaps it’s because they don’t want to point out, by a 
straight course, just where the nest is. But then I would think it 
would advertise the place about as much to fly straight away from 
it, wouldn’t you? Mrs. Bobolink must think that, since she runs 
some distance from her nest on the ground before flying up. Ap- 
parently all the good ideas haven’t got around among the bird na- 
tions any more than they have among human nations. 

Youll also observe that the parents, on returning from market, 
give a call just before they arrive. This is to wake the babies, who 
spend most of the time between meals sleeping, as other babies do. 

For several nights after leaving the nest young Chimney Swifts 
are conducted back home by their parents after their daily lessons in 
flying and earning their daily food. 

“Birds,” says Thomson, in his Biology of Birds, “haven’t many 
ready-made capacities.” That is to say, they aren’t born with the 
knowledge of how to do things, as the ants are. You'll see a baby 
Chicken that wants a drink the worst way walk right through water. 
How do I know he wants a drink? Why, because if he happens to 


1 The words quoted are from Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee. On pages 
17 and 18 of the Adventures of a Grain of Dust, you’ll find many more 
interesting things about the school-days of the girls in a bee-hive; about 
their breathing-exercises and how they play around for a week in the 
front yard before going away to school with their sisters, 
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These Cedar-Birds are big enough to graduate from the nest. So mother says: 
“Come and get it!” 
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peck his toe (baby Chickens are interested in their toes, just as 
human babies are), he’ll stop and drink. 

It’s from the mother Hen that her babies learn to scratch for a 
living. When she scratches and pecks before them it’s her way of 
saying: 

“Look at me, children. Do it like this. I’m teaching you your 
trade. It’s a regular business, this being a Chicken.” 

Yow ll notice that the little fluffy kindergarteners watch their 
teacher very closely and, so to speak, thoughtfully, until they get 
the hang of the thing. 

Don’t fail, in your study of the school life of the bird world, to 
observe how careful Mother Duck is to see that her children have on 
their waterproofs before they take their first swimming lessons. 
Before they leave the nest she, with her bill, covers their downy 
bodies with oil from her preen gland, which, as you no doubt know, 
is situated at the base of her tail. All birds have this gland, in which 
they keep a kind of “hair oil” for dressing their feathers so that they 
will shed water, but in the case of the water birds the supply of this 
oil is particularly copious. 

Mother Guillemot, who makes her nest on cliffs by the sea, trains 
her youngsters in a truly Spartan manner. What makes it more 
remarkable is that she has one baby in her household at a time; an 
“only child” is apt to be spoiled, you know. After having fed and 
fondled her single offspring a month or so, what does she do but 
push it off the cliff into the sea! And at first the little chap doesn’t 
realize what has happened to him, but pretty soon he understands 
that he has been sent to a swimming-school and acts accordingly. 
In some instances, where the cliff is several hundred feet high, the 
mother will catry the baby down to the water in her beak. You’ve 
got to use judgment in these things, of course. 

Professor Thomson tells about this in his bird-biology book. i 
the same book, in talking of sea-birds and their ways, he speaks of 
the fact that Father or Mother Puffin bring their youngsters several 
small fish at a time, and remarks that it is a puzzle how they add new 
fish to their string without losing the ones already caught. He sug- 
gests that perhaps they have a way of gripping the fish with their 
tongues; and they have spines in their mouths which must come in 
handy in this connection. 

But I’d like Professor Thomson or anybody else to tell me how 
Robins manage to carry a lot of worms in their beaks at one time. 
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You never saw a Robin pull out or pick up a worm with other worms 
already in his mouth, did you? Yet he must do it somehow, or how 
could he appear at the nest, as he does, loaded up with his family 
presents, like a suburbanite at Christmas-time? And, what’s more, 
he does the same with grasshoppers. I can’t believe that Mr. or Mrs. 
Robin, clever as they are, can catch one grasshopper while holding 
another in their bills; to say nothing of another and another! 
Professor Herrick of Western Reserve University, who has made a 
special study of the eating habits of birds, says he has seen a Robin 
land on the walls of the nest with five or six. And they’re not dead 
grasshoppers, either— at least not always; for he tells of seeing a hop- 
per that had been given to a young bird escape and fly. The mother, 
who had just passed it to her offspring, darted after it and caught it 
before it reached the ground; thereby also giving her hopeful an 
illustration of the useful lesson expressed in the proverb “Riches 
have wings.” 

I had just finished writing the above paragraph while seated on 
my camp-stool under a nice shady tree in Central Park when I saw 
two Robins on the ground at the foot of a neighboring elm. They 
were about the same size, but one was evidently Father Robin and 
the other one of his youngsters, for I saw him poke a big, white grain 
of popped corn at his companion, which the latter took in his beak 
and then dropped. Father Robin picks it up and pokes it at him 
again. Again he takes it and drops it. And so on for no less than 
nineteen picks and pokes. I counted them! And I kept thinking, 
although I said nothing about it to Father Robin: 

“Why don’t you catch on to the fact that the child, big as he is, 
can’t eat the corn in that shape? Knock it on the root of the tree 
sticking out of the ground there and break it up!” 

But no! The idea never enters his head. Feeding pop-corn to 
children is a new thing to him and, evidently, he never heard how 
the Crows and the Jays use the femmer in similar emergencies. 
Yet, finally, he did come to the conclusion that the youngster couldn’t 
handle this particular kind of food; for, after the nineteenth trial, 
he gave it up and hopped away with the grain in his own bill and dis- 
appeared behind a tree for a few moments. Then he reappeared 
without the morsel, but with the expression on his face of one who 


has just dined. 


CHAPTER XII 
(AUGUST) 


AUGUST VACATION DAYS IN THE FEATHERED 
WORLD 


“Going fishing?” asks our old friend Jim Crow. “Well, 
come on, then, so am I! And you'll see a lot more of us fel- 
lows fishing, too — for this, that, and the other, including 
oysters.” 

T'll tell you why Jim said this. Like most other folks, he 
likes to get down by the lakes and the sea in August — if 
he doesn’t live too far away — and, while there, he goes 
fishing — as you, maybe, are doing at this very time. 
Several other inland birds follow Jim’s example, but, like 
Jim, instead of going out in a boat or sitting on the shore 
with a hook and line, Jim and his friends depend on the 
waves to do their fishing for them. You'll see them along 
the beaches picking up dead fish and things that have been 
washed up and stranded. 

You know Mrs. Thaxter’s delicious poem about the 
Sandpiper. Well, do you see that bird playing tag with the 
waves? That’s the boy! That’s little Mr. Sandpiper. He 
follows the retreating waves to gather the food they wash 
ashore and then jumps back when they return. 

A delightful way to earn one’s living, don’t you think, 
playing tag with the waves? 

214 
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I. Aucust GUESTS AT THE SEASIDE RESORTS 


With household cares all over, August is the great vaca- 
tion month in the feathered world. Not only the birds of 
the sea, the professionals who earn their living by seafaring, 
but many cther birds are to be seen at this season on the 
coasts of the Big Waters, the popular seaside resorts, before 
starting for their winter residences in the south. Among 
them are many we have often met before on the shores 
of inland waters — Plovers, Killdeers, Sandpipers, Ducks, 
Coots — those queer half-a-notion-to-be-a-Duck sort of 
birds, with lobes on their toes that would have made them 
web-footed if they had kept on. 

Most people think a watering-place, after the season, is 
the dreariest place in the world, but little Mr. Sandpiper 
doesn’t. He will be here long after our vacations are over, 
after we’re back at our desks in the schoolroom or the office, 
putting in his time running nimbly along the mud-flats of 
the beaches, with his dear little “peep-peep,”’ or dancing 
just in advance of the breaking waves. He will stay here 
until the November storms drive him South. 

By the way, do you know what little Mr. Sandpiper’s 
real name is? It’s Least Sandpiper, because he’s the least, 
the smallest, of the Sandpiper family. But he’s more than 
that — or less than that, whichever way you want to look 
at it—for he’s also the “least’”— the smallest — of all 
water-fowl. 

All of the Sandpiper family keep near the water, along 
rivers, the sea, and inland bogs, and in moist meadows and 
thickets. In all these places the ground is soft and they can 
easily thrust their bills into it. In the course of the summer 
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they are to be found all over North America, although their 
nesting-grounds are in the arctics. In June the young 
leave their mossy ground-nests and, by July family parties, 
arctic neighbors, begin to get together and join in whirling 
companies for preliminary wing-drill before coming down 
to visit us. They migrate in large flocks and often travel 
with their cousins, the Semipalmated — 7. e., partly web- 
footed — Sandpipers. 

Because they do fly in such large flocks, a single shot will 
bring down a score or more. ‘True sportsmen, however, 
scorn to shoot them, because they’re so small — one of them 
doesn’t even make a mouthful — but a truer sportsman 
wouldn’t have the heart, it seems to me, to shoot them 
anyhow, they’re such innocent little things. When the 
cruel gun goes off, the flock will rise for a few yards, in a 
confused whirl, and then settle back in the very same spot 
from which they rose’ often before the dead can be picked 
up. 

Some say they do this because they are attracted by the 
cries of their wounded comrades. 


HOW THE SANDPIPER’S SEA-FOOD IS SHIPPED “‘C. O. D.”’ 


The Semipalmated Sandpipers are only about a half an 
inch longer than the Least Sandpipers, and you can hardly 
tell them apart at a distance. To make sure, you’ve got to 
look at their feet — it’s a kind of palmistry. It is thought 
that the Semipalmated folks keep closer to the water than 
the least of their brethren, but both chase after the waves — 
or, rather, the food that the waves deliver. They are marvel- 
lously expert in figuring on the exact second when they 
must run from under a wave that is about to break over 
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their heads. The foam from one of these breaking waves, 
after it has “stubbed its toe’ and fallen sprawling on the 
beach, often curls around the Sandpiper’s slender legs. You 
see, he is obliged to take these chances because Father 
Neptune ships him his tidbits C. O. D.; 7. e., the Sandpiper 
must collect them on delivery or he doesn’t get them! The 
retiring waves wash them back again. 

Sometimes, in spite of all precautions, the comber does 
break over him before he can escape, but as he always car- 
ries life-preservers — those semiwebbed feet — the rushing 
water simply lifts him along for a distance, and then he gets 
back to business again. 


MR. DOWITCHER AND HIS MANY NAMES 


Along the seacoast from August to September you’ll also 
meet a relative of the Sandpipers who goes by several names 
and for several reasons — none of which, I hasten to add, 
are in any way discreditable to him: these names are not 
aliases. 

One of these names is Dowitcher, a word the early settlers 
made out of the names the Indians used to call him. To the 
Mohawks he was the Tawis, and to the Onondagas the 
Tawish — the nearest the Indians could come to what the 
bird himself says his name is. His note, you’ll observe, is a 
low, quivering whistle that sounds something like “Tawis”’ 
or ‘‘Tawish.”’ Mr. Dowitcher himself doesn’t seem to be so 
very particular how you pronounce his name, for he is easily 
called down, along with the rest of the flock, if you come 
anywhere near it. 

The Dowitcher is also known as the ‘Gray Snipe” — 
although he is neither a Snipe nor a Sandpiper. He is a kind 
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of connecting link between the two. The “Gray”’ in his 
name comes from the gray suit you now see him wearing. 
It’s the color the Dowitchers always wear for travelling. 
In the summer they have on chestnut-red vests and are then 
known as “Red-Breasted Snipe.” Another name given 
them in the summer is ‘‘ Brown Backs,” because of the color 
of the coat they wear with the red vest. 

With so many names I wonder that Mr. Dowitcher him- 
self knows who he is! And I don’t believe he tries to remem- 
ber them all. So, in calling on him while we are at the sea- 
side, I believe we had better use the old Indian name that 
he has been accustomed to for so long. 


ANOTHER DOWITCHER? NO, HE’S KNOT! 


There’s a bird that looks enough like Mr. Dowitcher to be 
his twin, but he’s Knot. 

Another of my horrid puns! I’m sorry, but I couldn’t 
resist it.1 What I should have said is that the name of this 
bird is the Knot,” and he resembles the Dowitcher so 
closely that it requires considerable skill in differentiation 
to distinguish them. The Knots also wear red vests in the 
summer — they are then called “‘Red Snipe” — and, in the 
fall, like the Dowitchers, change for a gray travelling suit. 

In taking their long fall and winter vacations, neither the 
Dowitchers nor the Knots are in such a rush as most birds 
are at migration-time. It’s the same way when they’re on 
their way back home in the spring. They make frequent 

11t’s a dreadful thing, this punning habit, once it gets fastened on 
you; and one of the useful purposes of my books, I hope, will be to serve 
as a warning to the young to avoid punning, right from the start. 


* I should be glad to tell you how he got such a funny name, if I knew 
— if anybody knew; but even the dictionary doesn’t ! 
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halts and take in the scenery and things. You can see that 
they are enjoying themselves, by their manner and their 
cheerful conversation. They’re spending no time, as the 
Bluebird does in the fall, you remember 


“Gazing sadly on the Autumn fields 
And dreaming of the days that are no more.” 


We see them wheeling about in flocks and swinging down 
over the marshes and mud-flats and the low beaches where 
the retiring tide spreads the table for them with insects, 
shelled creatures, snails, and sedge-seed from the marshes. 
After lighting, they scatter but keep close enough together 
for light table-talk. 

Another bird they closely resemble — as if they hadn’t 
done enough resembling already ! — is the snipish-looking 
shore-bird known as the Yellowlegs. 


NEVER SEEMS TO GET USED TO HIS STILTS 


All of the Sandpipers walk on stilts, and for the same rea- 
son the shepherds do in southwestern France, so that they 
can get around better on marshy land, but there is one 
Sandpiper whose legs are so much longer than those of his 
kin that they call him the Stilt Sandpiper. We aren’t so 
very likely to meet him, because, unlike the Dowitchers, he 
seldom stops on his autumn journey from the arctics to his 
winter residence in Peru. If he does stop this season and 
you see him, you may think he’s a youngster who isn’t used 
to his stilts yet. But they’re all that way — these Stilt 
Sandpipers — they never get over it. When they first light 
they teeter for a moment, and then stand motionless, as if to 
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steady themselves and make sure they aren’t going to take 
a tumble. 

Then they begin wading about in the pools left by the 
receding tide, and, as they tip forward, thrust their beaks 
into the mud and sand. That’s how they get their food, 
which is hidden away in the mud. You might think this was 
like looking for something in the pantry in the dark, but, 
like other birds that get their living by poking around in this 
way, their bills are very sensitive. They can tell! 

But doesn’t their teetering remind you of somebody back 
home? I mean the familiar little spotted Sandpiper of our 
ditches, pools, woodland streams, rivers, swamps, and wet 
meadows, otherwise known as the Tilt-up or Teeter-tail or 
simply Teeter; and, from his cry, as the Peet-weet. Light- 
ing, after a short, low flight, Mr. Teeter stands still and 
looks around, then makes a deep bow, then turns and 
bows in another direction, like a speaker addressing a big 
audience. 

His home place, the 1amily nest, is a little scooped-out 
hollow on the ground in the meadow. Or it may be in an 
orchard, but never far from water. In nesting-time he soars 
up, singing as he goes, trilling his ‘“‘peet-weet” very fast. 
What does this soaring up and singing remind you of? You 
can see what it reminded somebody of, for he is also known 
as the Sand-Lark. 


THE GENTLEMAN IN THE WHITE COLLAR 


Closely associated with the friendly little Sandpipers 
along the beaches in autumn are the Ring-necked Plovers, 
so called because they have a ring of white feathers — I’d 
call it a collar— around their necks. They nest from 
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Labrador to Alaska and the Arctic Sea, and winter from the 
Gulf south to Brazil. In the summer they wear a buff coat, 
a white vest, and a black cravat, above which the white 
collar looks extremely neat, but in the autumn their coloring 
is much like that of the wet sand over which you’ll see them 
chasing after the receding waves, but they still wear those 
white collars. As the waves come back, they don’t spring 
up on the wing to save themselves a ducking, as the Sand- 
pipers do, but trust to their legs, keeping just ahead of 
the frothing ripples. 

They don’t have so much to say as the Sandpipers, 
either. Chiefly when slightly alarmed you’ll hear two 
plaintive little notes. When thoroughly frightened, they 
come together in a compact mass and fly as if swayed by 
one mind. 

Those members of the family who stop off at places away 
from the sea during migration frequent the margins of small 
lakes and the rivers and marshes, and live on broken bits 
of shell-fish, fish-eggs, and insects. 

Both in flying and running about they have a pretty habit 
of lifting their wings high until they meet. The Greenland- 
ers say they clap their wings vigorously and become very 
much excited before a storm. 


THE BIRD THAT DOES THINGS BY TURNS 


In August and September, and even later, you’ll meet 
occasionally at the seaside resorts — for they are regular 
visitors — little parties of three or four birds with long, red 
bills, running about the foot of cliffs and in the coves, poking 
their bills under pebbles, shells, and seaweed, and then giv- 
ing their heads a quick jerk, and so turning these pebbles 
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and things over. If the thing to be turned is comparatively 
heavy they push their breasts against it as well. 


“Heave ho! And over it goes!” 


These busy little longshoremen are called Turnstones. 
They live by playing hide-and-seek with small creatures 
that secrete themselves under these pebbles and things or 
whose eggs are to be found there. They’re particularly 
fond of the eggs of the horse-foot crab. You’ll see them run 
along and run along and then stop suddenly, as if saying: 

“Let meseet?’ 

And they do see, for these pauses are made when they 
think there’s something they can use, hidden away under a 
certain pebble or a shell or a bit of seaweed. 

At home they have evidently been taught to clean their 
plates before asking for more. They go over their feeding- 
grounds thoroughly. If interrupted, they’ll flit or run — 
usually they run a short distance and then return to the 
very spot where they were at work. Or, if you happen to be 
wading about in a cove where they are, they’ll often deliber- 
ately seat themselves on the water, swim to the other side, 
and then, when you go away, come back. 

Don’t you think they’re mighty clever little birds, these 
Turnstones, when you consider also how much they know 
about the lever and its mechanical powers, although they 
never heard of Archimedes, or anybody’s book on Physics ? 


THE CLEVERNESS OF THE OYSTER-CATCHER 


But another bird to be met at the seaside resorts that is 
even cleverer, in a way, is the Oyster-Catcher, or Florida 
Guile 
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Not that an oyster runs so fast that it is any particular 
trick to catch him. Any bird could do that! But what 
other bird would know what to do when the oyster catches 
him? It’s because he knows just what to do in a pinch like 
that, that I say the Oyster-Catcher is so clever. 


OYSTER-CATCHER OPENING SHELL 


It’s this way: An oyster will be lying on the beach with 
his shell open, taking in the nice, fresh air, and thinking 
about — oh, whatever an oyster thinks about on a pleasant 
day — when the bird will spy him. Then he begins stealing 
up on Mr. Oyster, very softly, as if he were really afraid the 
oyster would take to his heels — although, of course, he 
couldn’t do that, for he only has one. But what the Oyster- 
Catcher is really after is to slip his bill through that open 
front door and pull the oyster out before he can realize what 
is happening. A good deal of the time the Oyster-Catcher 
succeeds in doing this. 
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And a good deal of the time he doesn’t! That is to say, 
the oyster will close its doors and lock them before his un- 
welcome visitor can get out of the shop. Then the Oyster- 
Catcher, instead of being an Oyster-Caécher, is an Oyster- 
Catcher caught! 

Now, what would you do under such circumstances? 

“Wait until the oyster opened his shell,” said a Boy 
Scout at a camp-fire where I was asking Nature Conun- 
drums. 

Yes, and you’d wait until Doomsday — your Dooms- 
day — young Mr. Oyster-Catcher, if you tried that; for 
the action of the oyster’s time-lock is automatic. Just so 
long as the bird’s bill is in there, just so long the shell will 
remain clamped on it like a vise. _ 

“What then do you do, Mr. Oyster-Catcher?”’ we ask the 
gunna himself. 

“Simplest thing in the world,” says Fe modestly. “T 
merely carry the oyster to a rock and knock him against it 
until his shell breaks open. Then I have oyster on the half- 
shell.” 

You see, he not only knows about the lever and its use, 
but the hammer also. And even that isn’t all! He can use 
a chisel as well as anybody; as well as a Woodpecker does, 
for example, when he is chiselling out his nesting-hole. The 
Oyster-Catcher’s bill is wedge-shaped and tapers down to a 
pretty sharp edge. With this edge he pries limpets off the 
rocks. 


AND HERE ARE THE PHALAROPES 


There are other feathered guests at the seaside resorts 
that would be well worth meeting, but I’m afraid that the 
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time for our stay is getting so short that we can only look 
up one more family among these guests, and that will be the 
Phalaropes. You remember hearing about them back in 
May — don’t you? — about how Mrs. Phalarope did all the 


Drawn by J. Carter Beard 
STORMY PETREL WALKING ON THE WATER 


courting before marriage and has done practically none of 
the household duties since ? 

There they are with a lot of other Phalaropes, a whole 
flock of them, swimming, away offshore. They have lobed 
feet, and so they spend a great deal of time in the water. 
They are often met with by coastwise steamers from 
August clear up to November. And you'll come across 
them, if you happen to be going to Europe, a hundred 
miles or more offshore. These are the seagoing species. 
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They ride the waves like a cork and sleep there, literally 
“‘rocked in the cradle of the deep.” 


II. A DAY WITH THE OLD SALTS 


So much for the transients. Now let’s look up some of 
the people who live here all the year around, the “‘old salts,”’ 
the professional seafaring inhabitants of these seacoast 
towns. 

First of all, take the Stormy Petrels. They not only sleep 
on the water but walk on the water, using their wings to 
help themselves along. In crossing the Atlantic, after the 
last Gull has been left behind, you see them, their black 
wings fluttering and their webbed feet rapidly patting the 
surface of the water as they move along. They like to follow 
the ships, because they’ve learned, from the kitchen refuse 
thrown overboard, that the passengers dine sumptuously 
every day. 

And they stay out there in the ocean through storms that 
last a week or two and make the sea a boiling caldron. 

Imagine sleeping through it all! The Petrels are also 
believed to sleep on the wing. Such birds have got to do 
their sleeping on the wing, when they are on one of their 
long journeys from some place to some other place, or 
they wouldn’t get any sleep at all until they reached their 
destination, and they’d be so fagged they wouldn’t be fit 
tor business. 


A STUDY OF SEA-BIRD FLIGHT 


Well, we'll never have a better chance than we have right 
now to make a special study of the flight of sea-birds. 
Among the very first things we discover is that there are 
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birds that still begin their flight — just as Wilbur Wright 
did a few years ago and as Archy did several million years 
ago — they take a “‘ belly-buster”’ — launch themselves into 


GANNET DIVING FROM CLIFF 


the air from high places. The Gannet, for example, a cliff- 
dweller, steps to the edge of the cliff, raises and partly un- 
folds his wings, and then dives. He dives straight ahead, as 
Wilbur Wright did with his box-kite after running down- 
hill; and for a similar reason — because his wings are large 
in proportion to his body. 
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But take another bird, the Auk, and we find he dives 
downward, and for the same reason Archy did — because his 
wings are so small in proportion to the weight of his body. 

You see, these birds don’t neglect the study of History as 
some other people do! 


A NEW WRINKLE IN STEERING 


Here’s a new wrinkle in steering. See that Kittiwake, 
how he flies with his feet hanging down? He’s using them 
for steering; and when he comes to light — see? — he uses 
them for brakes, much as you use the heels of your skates 
when you want to check your course or come to a stop. 

You can also see by the flight of birds in the wild air-cur- 
rents along the coast and over the sea how birds use their 
tails as the airman uses his horizontal rudders, his ‘‘eleva- 
tors,” lowering or raising them in connection with their 
upward or downward course. 

Notice also how skilful these birds are in “banking,” in 
making turns in the air. If they want to turn to the right 
they tip their bodies so that the left wing is raised and the 
right is lowered. In other words, they do it exactly as the 
airmen do it with their flying-machines. The position of 
the wings with reference to each other is not changed. They 
remain as stiff and straight out as the planes of a machine 
do when banking. 

And here, according to a distinguished English ornitholo- 
gist, Bentley Beetham, F. Z. S., to whom I am indebted for 
this interesting information about the flight of sea-birds, is 
the explanation of the mystery of the simultaneous action of 
a flock of birds in flight that we spoke of in connection with 
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the idea of ‘the spirit of the flock.”’ A flock, on coming into 
sudden contact with an air-current, naturally bank all at 
the same time and in the same way, says Mr. Beetham. 
But why should they all turn to the right or to the left, 
as the case may be, when there is no wind blowing? Or 


SHOWS RISE AND FALL OF BODY WITH WING BEATS 


This picture also shows a Kittiwake (the upper bird on the right) steering with 
its feet. 

turn in a complete circle, as they so often do before light- 
ing, and all act together as if directed by one brain? Or, 
although tipping to meet a current, as the sea-birds are 
constantly doing, they as often go straight ahead. Who 
decides ? 

_ Perhaps we’d better keep the “spirit of the flock” on our 
calling-list, along with Maeterlinck’s “‘spirit of the hive,” 
after all! 
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A SEA-BIRD THAT ‘“‘FLIES’? UNDER WATER 


Of course we’d like to see a bird that flies under water, as 
a certain seafaring bird does. Before our August vacation 
days have run out, we’ll take an imaginary airplane trip to 
the South Polar regions and watch the Penguins. Their 
little flipper-like wings are no good for flying in the air, but 
how they can go it under the water! Their wings act al- 
most exactly like the paddles of a Mississippi side-wheeler. 
They are all in a piece, can’t be bent like the wings of flying 
birds, but go round and round. 


THE VOICES OF SEA-BIRDS 


Richard Henry Dana, in his poem on “The Little Beach 
Bird” — the Plover — contrasts the joyous songs of land- 
birds with the melancholy notes of many birds that live 
along the sea. And it’s even worse when they laugh, these 
old salts, if one may judge from the performance of the 
Laughing Gull. Like other birds that spend the greater 
part of their lives at sea, the Gulls must know how to make 
themselves heard above the howling of the gale and the 
pounding of the surf. They do this by squalls, screams, 
barks, and shrill, high notes that carry a long distance. 
Gulls hunt in loose flocks, and, in this way, pass the market 
news back and forth. 

The Laughing Gull, however, has a special shout — a 
cross between a laugh and a long-drawn-out scream: 


“ Oh-hah-hah-hah-hah-h-a-a-a-a !”’ 


It has been aptly compared to the hysterical cackle of an 
Indian squaw that has become mentally unbalanced. 
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TTI. A Crry VaAcaATION WITH THE Brrps 


But suppose you can’t spend your vacation by the sea. 
Suppose you are obliged to stay in the city. You’ll find in- 
teresting bird life there, plenty of it; and if the city in 
which you live is near the sea or a big lake — say it’s New 
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York or Chicago — you can see these very Gulls sailing 
above the wilderness of roofs or tossing in the wind “‘like 
patches of sea-foam,” as Dallas Lore Sharp says some- 
where. 

Many birds of passage stop over in the biggest cities, and 
occasionally at the best hotels, although most of them 
sleep in the parks. Did you ever hear about the Duck- 
Hawks that stopped at the Biltmore in New York City? 
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One of them did, once upon a time. He and his wife slept 
regularly, for several nights, under the eaves. Sometimes 
they came back to the hotel early in the afternoon and 
played about the building, chasing each other and plunging 
and soaring above it and the Grand Central Station near 
by, for several hours before retiring. 

There is a dove-cot on the terrace of the Biltmore, but 
the Hawks never molested the Pigeons that made it their 
headquarters. Evidently the Hawks were stopping at the 
hotel on the European plan and took their meals out! 

Another kind of “Hawk” — the Night-Hawk so called — 
is a regular city resident; or, rather, some Night-Hawks live 
in cities. They nest on the roofs. This seems odd, as they 
are naturally such shy birds and most of them live in thickly 
wooded country or in lonely waste places, like the Western 
plains. I wonder if the great stretch of barren roofs of a city 
remind them of the monotony of the plains. But in August, 
when family cares are ended, there are always a lot of out-of- 
town Night-Hawks that come to the city for their vacation, 
just as people from small towns and the coun:ry often do. 


‘WIRELESS’? CONVERSATION WITH A FEATHERED TRAVELLER 


City parks are one of the best places in the world for 
studying birds at any season of the year, but there are the - 
greatest number and variety of birds to be seen now, in 
August, when the fall migration season is beginning and the 
- out-of-town visitors are stopping off for a few days on their 
journey to the South. 

Once, when I was sitting in Central Park in New York, 
I heard the voice of a Yellow-Legged Snipe which was 
winging its way high over the city. It was evidently calling 
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to some travelling companion. A gentleman who also hap- 
pened to be in the park at the same time put his fingers to 
his lips and called back, in a note as fine and flutelike, 
when, behold, an answering call dropped from away up 
‘there in the sky! 

The gentleman replied in kind, was again answered, and 
soon a black dot was seen circling above us. Then it grew 
larger and larger, as the note from the same quarter grew 
louder and louder, and within a minute from the time this 
airy conversation began, much to the astonishment of the 
passers-by, a bird was flying anxiously back and forth above 
the gentleman’s head. It was evidently puzzled to know 
where the friendly bird words were coming from. Finally, 
giving it up as a hopeless enigma, it again mounted high in 
the air and continued its journey to the South. 

Who do you think the gentleman was? Doctor Frank 
Chapman, head of the Department of Ornithology of the 
great American Museum of Natural History, which is just 
across the street from the park. 


HIDE AND SEEK INDOORS AND OUT 


It is interesting to compare the feet of shore and water birds. 
The Plovers, for example, have no webs at all between their toes, 
while the Semipalmated Sandpipers that you see so often in the 
company of the Plovers have slight webs between their toes. Why 
is this? 

You'll notice that the Plovers gather their food from the upper 
parts of the beaches when the tide is out or along sand-flats, while 
the Semipalmated Sandpipers walk right down to the edge of the 
water and frequently swim around in it. Those webs of theirs are 
fine for swimming, and yet when it comes to getting about on land 
they’re not cumbersome, like the complete webs of the Ducks and 


such. 
In water-birds, where the toes are bound together by a web, the 
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hind toe points almost forward when the toe is in action in the 
water. The toes curl and uncurl with a slight oblique, revolving 
motion, like the blades of a propeller. When drawn forward they 
are rolled up, and then, on the back stroke, spread as widely as 
possible. 

If you ever visit the New York Zoo you can study this foot action 
in the Grebes swimming in their glass tank. You’ll notice, also, that 
their claws are flattened like finger-nails. Little paddles! 

In Webster’s or any other unabridged dictionary you'll find a good 
picture of the Oyster-Catcher and his “can-opener.”’ In the picture 
in Webster’s he looks as if he really were pursuing an oyster — or 
some other fleet-footed animal! 

Down in the marshes in August you'll find hundreds of Marsh- 
Wrens on their nests, although it’s long after the nesting-season. 
They use these nests for roosting-places. A good idea, don’t you 
think? I always thought it was a pity that such nice little homes as 
birds’ nests should remain empty so much of the year, like the 
cottages at a summer resort. 

I don’t suppose a Turnstone would be interested in the history of 
the horsefoot (otherwise the “‘horseshoe’’) crab, although he is very 
much interested in its eggs, but this queer member of the crab 
family, says Ernest Ingersoll, in his Nature Calendar, is the sole 
living representative of one of the oldest races of ahimals known, an 
otherwise extinct race of crustaceans that trace their lineage back 
to the trilobites, the most numerous and important citizens of the 
seas of the Silurian age. 

Roosting in the marshes along with the Wrens, in August, al- 
though in different quarters — for the Wrens do not let rooms — are 
hundreds of Tree-Swallows who gather in flocks at this time of year, 
preparatory for the departure to the South. These, with the Rough- 
Winged Swallows, Water-Thrushes, Sora Rails, Phalaropes, and 
Dowitchers, disappear during the month, while Sandpipers and 
other bay-birds take their places for a while, as transient guests on 
their own southward journey. 

Among other transients may be mentioned the Yellow-Billed Fly- 
catchers who arrive from the North the second week, along with 
Bay-Breasted and Blackburnian Warblers and Red-Breasted Nut- 
hatches, the Olive-Sided Flycatchers, the Acadian Flycatchers, the 
Nashville and Magnolia Warblers and Wilson’s Blackcap and 
Canadian Warblers, who usually register during the third week. 
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Whether you study the birds in the trees around your own home 
or in city parks, or during long tramps in the woods, the migration 
season, which begins in August, is one of the best and most interest- 
ing times in which to do it. Although living in the temperate zone, 
you may see birds whose homes are in the arctics and who winter 
in the Tropics, and find all sorts of native birds that are new to you 
in woods you have been exploring for years. 


INDEX 


For numerous practical suggestions as to the use of the indexes in 
this series of books, consult the preface to the index of ‘‘The Strange 


Adventures of a Pebble.”’ 


Albatross, how he helped the 
Wright Brothers invent the fly- 
ing-machine, III 

Archezoptyrix, earliest of the early 
birds, 79; how he flew, 80; how 
he helped the Albatross help the 
Wright Brothers, I1I, 113 

Auks, why they dive to fly their 
kites, 228 


Birds (see also Eggs, Flight, 
Migration, Moulting, Nests, 
Songs), how they feed us as well 
as their young, 2, 23; why their 
immense destruction of seeds is 
of relatively little importance in 
this connection, 26; why they 
change their clothes so slowly 
and systematically, 2; why the 
Ducks are an exception to this 
rule, 4; why night-birds are so 
noisy, 34; why they have such 
big eyes, 120; how and why 
birds are banded, 40; origin of 
birds, according to the evolu- 
tionary theory, 76; table man- 
ners in Birdland, 32, 192, 194; 
“forced draft’’ of birds and loco- 
motives, 117; ‘‘canned-air”’ sys- 
tem, 117; why they breathe 
backward, 118; why they can’t 
afford to sweat, 119; their re- 
markable eyesight, 120; how 
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they get along without eye- 
lashes, 121; bird life in wind and 
rain, 130; birds as weather- 
prophets, 130, 148, 221; court- 
ship and domestic life, 149, 168, 
190; the model husbands of 
Birdland, 180; the summer 
boarding-schools, 190 

Blackbirds, their family excursion 
parties in the fall, 7; their 
“men’s clubs’? and their ‘‘ wo- 
men’s clubs,” 21; location and 
character of their nests, 59, 60; 
significance of their neighbor- 
hood picnics, 95; singing in flight, 
128; as weather-prophets, 131; 
how they hold their umbrellas 
over their babies, 137; how the 
Yellow Heads “shrink on”’ their 
nests, 172; how Mrs. Red Wing 
cleans house, 198 

Bluebirds, their loving “‘ good-by”’ 
in the fall, 11; why they are 
less prompt than most birds 
in the time of their return in 
spring, 12; how they prepare and 
eat the grasshopper’s ‘‘drum- 
sticks,’ 37; changed taste in 
nesting-habits, 45; why young 
Bluebirds wear grandfather’s 
fancy vest, 84; snug homes on 
stormy days, 135; use of last 
year’s nests, 188; how Father 
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Bluebird helps with the nest- 
building, 189; how the grown 
children help with the babies, 
198 

Bobolink, his fall travelling suit 
that always matches his wife’s 
dress, 1, 6; location and charac- 
ter of the family nest, 56; how 
Mother Bobolink makes you be- 
lieve the nest is where it isn’t, 
210 

Bower-Birds, their pretty dance- 
halls and how they use them in 
the social season, 158 

Butcher-Bird. (See Shrike, and 
see if it’s fair to call him “a 
butcher’’) 


Canary Birds, 
thanks, 144 
Cardinal, his schoolboy whistle, 
139; females as well as males 
sing, 140 

Catbirds, their ‘‘army and navy” 
signals, 106 

Cedar-Birds, nesting-sites and 
great variety of nesting-materi- 
al, 53; how Mrs. Cedar-Bird 
brings home the cherries, 197 

Chats, as weather-prophets, 130 

Chebecs, where they nest, 52 

Chewinks, nesting-sites, 43; songs, 
147 

Chickadees, usefulness in destroy- 
ing the cankerworm, 28; loca- 
tion and character of their nests, 
59; their winter food and frozen 
drink, 65; gaiety in snow-storms, 
70; their friendliness, 74; may 
rent or build, 173; putting in the 
baby bed, 174 

Chickens, their remarkable eye- 
sight, 120; how they get them- 
selves born with the help of 


their songs of 
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their teeth, 179; their alphabet 
contains twenty-three letters, 
203; how baby Chickens learn 
that water is good to drink, 210; 
and how to scratch for their 
living, 212 

Cliff Birds, their dances during the 
social season, 156 

Cliff-Swallows. (See Swallows) 

Condor, how he helped invent the 
flying-machine, III 

Coot, how Mr. and Mrs. Coot 
teach their babies to swim, 201 

Cowbirds, their simple way of 
solving all housekeeping prob- 
lems, 50 

Cranes, their sentinel system, 104; 
style of flight, 115; quaint ideas 
about dancing, 149 

Creepers, how they climb the 
winding stairs to their meals, 
36; and use their tails for dining- 
chairs, 37; location and charac- 
ter of their nests, 58, 59 

Crows, their military drills in the 
fall, 10; Uncle Sam’s defense of 
them as good citizens, 26; nest- 
building, 60; homes in winter, 
72; their national conventions, 
95; effect of their social life on 
the development of their brains, 
99; the ‘‘caw”’ and the Crow 
dictionary, 107; Crows as flyers, 
II2, 127, 128; their fishing- 
parties in August, 214 

Cuckoos, great usefulness of the 
Yellow Bills in destroying cater- 
pillars, and how their little 
stomachs get a hairy lining, 28; 
but Mrs. Yellow Bill is a shining 
example of how not to keep 
house, 49; where the Yellow 
Bills and the Black Bills build 
their nests, 52 
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Doves. (See Pigeons) 

Dowitchers, relations of the Sand- 
pipers, 217; their many names, 
217 

Ducks (see also Coot), why they 
change their clothes all at once, 
2, 4; how they manage to drive 
off Eagles, 104; their style of 
flying, 115; how fast they fly, 
126; as weather-prophets, 131; 
the Merganser courting syndi- 
cate, 152; Duck weddings and 
the moss ceremony, 163; Mal- 
lard voices and the pond croak- 
ers, 202; response of the baby 
Ducks to the old Hen’s cluck, 
202; how Mother Duck puts 
water-proof suits on the babies 
before they start to school, 212 


Eagles, how they helped solve the 
flying problem for men, III, 112, 
129; why they are so far-sighted, 
120; rebuilding of old nests, 188 

Eggs, strange historic drama that 
goes on inside an egg, 88; why do 
birds color their eggs? 175; why 
bird eggs have shells, and why 
the eggs differ as to shape, 177; 
how and why they are marked 
“this side up,’’ 178; how a bird 
uses its egg-tooth to get itself 
born, 179 

Egrets, their long honeymoon and 
the mystic rites, 161 


Finches (see also Goldfinches), 
nest-building, 53; winter habits, 
73, 74; singing in flight, 128 

Fish-Hawks, rebuild old nests, 188 

Flamingoes, their sentinel system, 
104; where they get that croak- 
ing voice, 202 
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Flickers, gait in flying, 128; model 
manners in courtship, 150; 
working hours while nest-build- 
ing, 173 

Flight and the mysteries of Migra- 
tion (g. v.), I-20; how the birds 
fly their kites, 110, 226; a visit 
to the bird-flying schools, 205 

Flycatchers, use of snakeskins in 
nest-building, 53; location and 
character of Green Flycatcher’s 
nest, 59; use of last year’s nest, 
188 

Frigate-Birds, their marvellous 
powers of flight, 115 


Gannet, a sea-bird that jumps off 
a cliff to fly its kites, 227 

Geese, the Wild Geese and the wild 
weather, 12, 132; nest-covering 
ceremony of the domestic Goose, 
163; Geese mate for life, 183 

Goldfinches, their thistle-down 
baby beds, 46; cheerfulness in 
winter, 73; sing in flight, 128; 
annual song fest, 142 

Grackles, Purple, location of nests, 
60; effect of their social life on 
the development of their brains, 
99 

Grebes, exchange of love-tokens by 
brides and grooms, 162; nest- 
covering, 163; their paddle-like 
claws, 234; how they teach their 
children to dive, 200 

Grossbeaks, location and character 
of their nests, 60; winter-storm 
songs, 72; females, as well as 
males, sing, 140; the ‘‘Vir- 
ginia Nightingales,” 145; Father 
Grossbeak’s devotion to his 
brooding wife, 185 

Grouse, how they open the bed- 
room door in winter, 69; their 
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winter stockings, 69; why they 
wear striped clothes, 86; where 
they are supposed to get the 
coloring for their eggs, 177; how 
do they play those drums? 147 

Guillemots, why they lay top- 
shaped eggs, 177; rough school- 
ing of the babies, 212 

Gulls, their winter baths, 73, 74; 
their Longshoremen’s League, 
104; how and why the Laughing 
Gull laughs, 230 


Hawks, their mystic dance at mi- 
gration-time, 10; Uncle Sam’s 
defense of the Red-Tailed or 
“Chicken’”” Hawk, 29; huge 
nests of Hawks and why they 
build them so high, 46; location 
and character of the Marsh- 
Hawk’s nest, 58; the Hawk style 
of flying, 113; how they keep 
their balance in the air, 206; 
why Hawks are so far-sighted, 
120; table manners, 194; about 
the Duck-Hawks that stopped 
at the Biltmore, 231 

Herons, did the frogs teach them 
to croak? 202 

Hoactzin, a queer little South 
American, and what he has to 
say about the theory of evolu- 
tion of birds, 87 

Humming-Birds, why their nests, 
in addition to being small, are 
so hard to find, 50; gathering 
material for them in flight, 124; 
hovering the babies on raw or 
rainy days, 135; the umbrella 
and the electric fan on hot days, 
138; how the baby Hummers 
“tune up” before they start to 
fly, 205 
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Ibises, how they draw the color 
line in their social life, 97 
Indigo-Birds, sing in flight, 128 


Juncos, their cheerfulness in win- 
ter, 73 


Kingbirds, how they help raise our 
fruits and grains, 28; as to 
whether they eat bees, 29; the 
bars on their ‘‘ pantry windows,”’ 
29; location and character of 
their nests, 43, 59; remarkable 
eyesight, 118; sing in flight, 128; 
the King family and the storm, 
133; great excitement at the 
birthday party, 179; how Mr. 
King gives his wife a chair, 184; 
and calls her his queen, 185; 
how the parents carve meat for 
the babies, 199; the little Kings 
and the school-bell, 209 

Kingfishers, utter their call in 
flight, 128; their snug home on 
stormy days, 135; how they 
build it, 175; Mr. Kingfisher’s 
private room, 175 

Kites, how they eat snakes in the 
“dining-car,”” 37 

Kittiwake, a kind of Gull that 
steers with its feet when flying, 
228 

Knot, a bird you might easily mis- 
take for a Dowitcher but he’s 
Knot ! 218 


Lark, the Horned Lark the only 
true Lark in America, 143; sings 
in flight, 128; the famous Eng- 
lish Skylark’s song in flight, 142 

Loons, their weird cries, 19; court- 
ship dance in the water, 153 
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Martins, change of taste in nesting, 
45; their snug homes on stormy 
days, 135 

Maryland Yellowthroats, sing in 
flight, 128 

Meadow-Lark, not a real Lark, but 
a Blackbird, as you may say, 
144; sings in flight, 128; location 
and character of nest, 56; winter 
eating habits, 74 

Migration, what science has to say 
about the wonders of it, 1, 127 

Mocking-Bird, beauty of his song, 
145; his dramatic talent, which 
has earned him the title of the 
“Shakespeare among birds,” 
145; a night-singer, 186 

Moulting, how and why birds 
change their clothes, 1; how the 
Snowflakes get new clothes in 
the very act of wearing out their 
old ones! 164 

Mound-Birds, the incubator and 
the crocodile, 88 

Mourning-Dove, a lovely lady, but 
oh, what a housekeeper! 48 


Nests, why November is such a 
good time to study them, 42; 
choice of building-sites by vari- 
ous birds, 42; the various schools 
of architecture, 48; how the 
Humming-Birds and Swifts 
gather nesting-material in flight, 
123; how the Bank-Swallows dig 
in on the wing, 124; birds that 
use last year’s nests, 188; pre- 
liminary sketches in nest-build- 
ing, 189; why Robins’ nests 
withstand the storms so well, 
134; snug homes of various birds 
on stormy days, 135; rainproof 
nests of the Orioles, 139; birds 
apt to be shy when nest-build- 
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ing, 188; do most of it in the 
forenoon, 188 

Night-Hawks, not really Hawks, 
30; how they probably got 
their name, 30; the automatic 
lock on their ‘front doors,” 30; 
their fashionable dining hours, 
34; why the male bird booms, . 
123; a country bird that also 
lives in cities, 232 

Nightingales, as musical critics, 
141; one of the most famous of 
bird singers, 144; who the “ Vir- 
ginia Nightingale”’ really is, 145 

Nuthatch, the self-possessed little 
passenger at sea, 21; how the 
Nuthatches descend the winding 
stairs to their meals, 36; loca- 
tion and character of their nests, 
43, 59, 60; eating habits in win- 
ter, 74; their tail signals, 106; 
how they half close the front 
door, 173; devoted husbands 
and wives, 187 


Orioles, how Lord and Lady Balti- 
more eat the tent worms, 28; 
nesting-sites of Orchard and 
Baltimore Orioles, 43, 46, 47, 53; 
how the Baltimores take out 
burglar insurance, 46; how the 
Orioles use tree forks, 52; em- 
ployment of the arch in their 
architecture, 56; their rainproof 
nests, 138; watching Lady Bal- 
timore at work, 169 

Ostrich, how he kneels before his 
lady, 155; his imitation of the 
lion’s roar, 202 

Oven-Bird (Gold-Crowned 
Thrush), location and character 
of nest, 57; sings in flight, 128 

Owls, how they beat the cats, 30; 
their table manners and wonder- 
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ful digestive powers, 30, 194; 
location and character of nests, 
58; sorrowful courtship manner 
of the Screech-Owl, 160; why 
Owls have such big eyes, 120; 
the Owls’ hoot and the moaning 
wind, 201 

Oyster-Catcher, his ‘“‘can-opener” 
and how it gets so badly nicked, 
33; his cleverness in catching 
oysters and his remarkable 
presence of mind when the 
oyster catches him, 222 


Peacocks as weather-prophets, 
131; how Mr. Mirror Peacock 
gives a dance, 154 

Pelicans, their fishing trusts, 100; 
where they get their croak, 202 

Penguins, how they fly under 
water, 230 

Petrels, Stormy, how they earn 
their Christian names, 225 

Pewees, why their nests are so 
hard to see although you may 
be looking right at them, 50; 
why Mrs. Pewee shingled her 
summer cottage, 174 

Phalaropes, why it is always leap- 
year among them, 163; their 
autumn vacations, 224 

Phoebes, as leaders of the morning 
chorus, 139; successive broods in 
the same nest, 188 

Pigeons, how they helped Darwin 
work out the theory of evolu- 
tion, 90; why don’t they color 
their eggs? 176; about Pigeons 
and the p. M., 178; their choice 
of the forenoon for getting them- 
selves born, 180; mutual devo- 
tion of parents, 183; how the 
babies are taught to shift for 
themselves, 191; Passenger- 


Pigeons and the “‘spirit of the 
flock,”’ 96 

Plovers, long migratory flight of 
the Golden Plovers, 6, 15; 
strange story back of the Wat- 
tled Plover’s wing-claws, 88; 
the mystic rite, 162; protective 
coloring of eggs, 176; unseemly 
rows at dances and the reprehen- 
sive conduct of Lady Plover, 
158; ‘‘the Longshoremen’s Na- 
tional League,’’ 104; how the 
Ring-Necked Plovers got their 
name, 220; why the Plovers 
have no webs between their toes, 
233 

Prairie-Chickens, why they wear 
striped clothes, 87; rows at their 
dances, 150 

Pterodactyls, largest of all of 
Nature’s flying-machines, I17 

Puffins, their queer notions about 
colored eggs, 176; how do they 
carry so many fish at a time? 
212 


Quails, location and character of 
their nests, 56; eating habits in 
winter, 67; how they go to bed 
in the summer, 68; why they lay 
top-shaped eggs, 177; signifi- 
cance of their family life, 95, 
191; taking care of the babies in 
bad weather, 138; Bob’s devo- 
tion to his brooding wife, 185; 
relation of certain habits of the 
Quails to the theory of evolu- 
tion, 93 


Rain-Crows (they’re really Cuck- 
00s), may be good weather- 
prophets, 131; but they’re shift- 
less husbands, 181 
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Redstarts, story of Mr. Chestnut 
Warbler and the widow, 164 

Robins, why they are less prompt 
than most birds in their arrival 
in the spring, 12; why they 
seem to “step on the gas’”’ but 
don’t, 13; their usefulness, 28; 
nesting-sites, 43; why young 
Robins wear grandfather's fancy 
vest, 83; national life among 
the Robins, 95; their wig- 
wag signals, 106; why their 
nests withstand the storms, 134; 
leaders of the morning, chorus, 
139; song contests, I41; skill as 
elocutionists, 146; Mother Robin 
as a ‘‘weather-man,’’ how she 
holds her umbrella over the 
babies, 148; where she is sup- 
posed to get the coloring for her 
eggs, 177; uses last year’s nest, 
188; preliminary sketches in 
nest-building, 189; “target prac- 
tice’’ of baby Robins, 194; how 
their parents help them cut up 
their meat, 196; but how do 
they carry so many worms and 
grasshoppers at a time? 212; 
Father Robin and the pop-corn, 
213 

Ruffs, their impolite conduct in 
the courting season, 160 


Sandpipers and the ‘‘Longshore- 
men’s League,” 104; how and 
why they spell ‘‘W”’ with their 
tails, 106; how the “Least” 
Sandpiper got his Christian 
name, and how he earns his liv- 
ing by playing tag with the 
waves, 214; the Sandpiper who 
is always having trouble with 
his stilts, 219; the spotted Sand- 
piper and his many names, 220; 
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why the Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers are Semipalmated, 233 

Shore-Larks, their snow-baths in 
winter, 74 

Shrikes, as to whether they deserve 
the name “ Butcher-Birds,” 194; 
how they cut up their meat, 194 

Snipe, “wireless’’ conversation of 
a Yellow Leg with Doctor Chap- 
man, 232 

Snow-Buntings, their gaiety in a 
snow-storm, 71; as weed-eaters, 
75; their midwinter balls, 97 

Snowflakes, how they get new 
clothes by wearing out the old 
ones, 164 

Songs, the morning chorus, 139; 
characteristic notes of various 
birds, 139; birds that sing during 
a shower, 139; singing not con- 
fined to the courtship period, 
140; why the singers take the 
stage, 140; singing contests, 141; 
annual song fests of the Gold- 
finches, 142; the Skylark’s soar- 
ing flight, 142; birds that sing at 
night, 144; the Lark-Sparrow’s 
song of gratitude, 144; songs of 
the Hermit-Thrush and the 
Mocking-Bird, 145; talent of the 
latter as a dramatist, 145; Bur- 
roughs on the songs of the Field 
and Song Sparrows, 146; Pro- 
fessor Allen’s story of the Song- 
Sparrow and his ghostly rival, 
148; bird singing-schools, 201 

Sparrows, their usefulness, 25; 
nests, 43, 57; how they thresh 
in winter, 75; their tail signals, 
106; how Chippy hangs to 
mother’s apron strings, I92 

Storks, how they helped teach men 
to fly, 128 

Swallows, their farewell parties in 
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the fall, 8; why do the Cliff- 
Swallows go 2,000 miles out of 
their way during the spring mi- 
gration? 16, 18; change of taste 
in nesting-places, 44; its relation 
to the theory of evolution, 92; 
the feather beds for their babies, 
96; their national defense sys- 
tem, 104; how the Bank-Swal- 
lows “‘dig in’’ on the wing, 124; 
how Swallows drink on the wing, 
125; gait in flying, 115, 128; 
as weather-prophets, 131; their 
snug homes on showery days, 
135; why they build slowly, 172; 
how baby Swallows play catch 
with mother, 195 

Swans, strange history back of 
their fighting habits, 88 

Swifts, their farewell waltzes in the 
fall, 8; their tireless powers of 
flight and their queer way of 
going to bed, 8; their nests and 
how they gather material for 
them in flight, 54, 123, 125; how 
fast they fly, 126; eccentric gait 
in the air, 128; as weather- 
prophets, 132; go to bed early 
on dark days, 135; how the par- 
ents take their children to and 
from school, 210 


Tanager, how the South American 
Tanagers dance “ puss-in-the- 
corner’’ to music, 155 

Terns, the Arctic Tern’s 11,000 
miles’ flight at migration time, 
15; the Tern League for Mutual 
Defense, 104 

Thrashers, character and location 
of their nests, 43 

Thrushes (see also Oven-Bird), lo- 
cation and character of nests, 54, 
57; long story back of their 


fancy vests, 84; tail signals, 106; 
song contests, 141; song of the 
Hermit-Thrush, 145, 147 
Titlarks, sing in flight, 128 
Titmice, eating habits in winter, 
74; their song fests, 97 
Turnstones, so called because they 
do, 221 


Vireos, location and character of 
their nests, 59 

Vultures, their mysterious faculty 
of discovering hidden food, 93; 
how they helped men invent the 
flying-machine, III 


Warblers, their different ideas 
about the use of the stairway in 
going to and from their meals, 
35; nesting-sites, 43, 52; eating 
habits in winter, 75; courtship 
ceremony, 162; story of Mr. 
Chestnut Warbler and _ the 
Widow Redstart, 164 

Water-Witches. (See Grebes) 

Weaver-Birds, their big apart- 
ment-houses, 100 

Whippoorwills, their wonderful 
powers of endless-chain conver- 
sation, 35; their ‘‘nose dives” a 
military manoeuvre, 122 

Woodpeckers, Downy’s great ser- 
vice as a forester, 31; how and 
why Woodpeckers peck, 33; 
why they sit on their tails at 
their meals, 37; their winter 
bedrooms, 70; Green Wood- 
peckers as weather-prophets, 
131; Downy’s snow-baths in 
winter, 74; how certain feathered 
Californiansrun a national bank, 
104; the Woodpecker’s place in 
the bird orchestra, 147; how the 
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Yellow Breasts build to music, 
175; the Woodpecker manual- 
training schools, 204 
ood-Thrushes, their nests, 54 
Vrens, nesting-habits, 45, 55, 59; 
their winter baths, 73; how they 
forage under the ice, 74; chorus 
songs, 99, 144; talk with their 
tails, 131; how the Marsh- 


Wrens “shrink on” their nests, 
172; their use of their empty 


- nests as lodging-houses, 234; 
_ Jenny's peppery temper and her 


philosophic husband, 182; her 
use of last year’s nest, 188; 
Burroughs on her fussiness in 
nest-building, 189; Wren voices 
and the trickling water, 202 
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